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THE INFLUX OF GOLD. 


The importation of gold from Europe during August and 
September was in round numbers $30,000,000, and is still 
continuing. It is in itself a fact of the first magnitude. No 
equal gold importation in the same space of time has ever 
occurred, and it is the more extraordinary, inasmuch as it is 
the shipment of the metal on a great scale from a Continent 
in which no appreciable quantity of it is mined, to a coun. 
try which produces it abundantly, and from which, under 
normal circumstances, it should be a constant article of ex- 
ort. 
. So far, the loss of gold by Europe to be sent to this 
country, has not produced there either a rise in the rate of 
interest, or any further fall in the prices of commodities. 
Therefore, neither of these ordinary causes which arrest the 
international flow of the precious metals has yet been called 
into action. That they will both begin to act after the 
loss reaches a certain point is quite sure, but it is difficult 
to determine what that point is. The circumstances in 
Europe were favorable to the possibility of a large export 
of gold without any disturbance being produced. Owing to 
the prostration and stagnation of trade, the coin accumula- 
tions in the European banks were unprecedently great, when 
the drain to this country set in. The accumulation was not 
wholly in gold, but in some of those banks, as in the Na- 
tional banks of France and Austria, was rather more than 
one-half of it in silver. But all the banks, a part of whose 
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metallic reserve is silver, possess a good deal of gold. In 
the case of the most important bank, that of France, it is 
a matter of indifference which metal is parted with, so far 
as its own solvency and strength are concerned. As France 
is under the double-standard regime, the French Bank can 
pay its depositors and note-holders in either gold or silver, 
at its own choice and pleasure. But well prepared as Europe 
was to part with more or less gold, when the drain of it 
began in August, there is a limit at which the drain will be 
checked. 

An international movement of the precious metals acts 
upon the prices, both of commodities and of bonds and 
stocks, which it depresses sooner or later in the countries 
drawn upon and raises in those which receives new acces- 
sions of money. In that way a reversal of the mercantile 
balance of trade is finally accomplished, and transfers are 
caused from one country to another of that class of bonds 
and stocks which from their character are dealt in inter- 
nationally. 

We are now in the third year of a heavy balance of trade in 
our favor, and the balance is still kept up by various circum- 
stances, chief among which is the general failure of the cur- 
rent European harvests. When this balance in our favor com- 
menced, Western Europe was full to repletion of American 
bonds and_ stocks, which were then held at such prices 
that their flow back to us was natural and easy. But the 
foreign holding of our bonds and stocks is now largely 
reduced, and those which remain in Europe are retained 
with great tenacity, not merely from the general improve- 
ment of American credit, but from the increasing difficulty 
which European capitalists find in making investments at 
home. We see no evidence that any of them are being sent 
here for sale, or, at any rate, no evidence that more are 
being sent back to us than we are sending to Europe. 
Taking the comparative prices of American bonds and stocks, 
in our markets and in the European markets, it appears im- 
probable that the balance of the flow of them is this way. 
And that is further rendered improbable by the fact that so 
much gold is coming from Europe. 

It is only the question of price which determines the Euro- 
pean holder of an American bond, or any species of bond, 
to part with it. An Englishman will not dispose in this 
market of Illinois Central Railroad stock, or New York Cen- 
tral Railroad stock, with any reference to the state of the 
balance of trade between England and the United States. 
If from the pressure upon himself of some need for money, 
or under the temptation of the offer of some very desirable 
investment at home, he decides to part with his Illinois Cen- 
tral, or New York Central stock, he will select the best 
market, and leave the balance of trade to take care of itself. 
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If he sends his stocks here for sale, it will not be to adjust 
an international mercantile balance of trade, or to prevent an 
outflow of gold from the Bank of England, but because the 
American market will yield him the best price for his prop- 
erty. The effect of a balance of trade continued sufficiently 
long, in favor of the United States and against Europe, is to 
bring about a state of things which will make the market for 
American stocks better here than it is there. It is in that 
way only that the balance of trade does, in its necessary 
consequences, control his action. 

The London Zconomist seems to be hopeful that the 
present balance of trade in favor of the United States, will 
not require the transmission on any great scale of either gold, 
or bonds, or stocks, but that this balance may cease to exist, 
by increased purchases in this country of European, and 
especially of British merchandise. It says: “A very slight 
advance in American prices would, in many cases, lead to a 
very large export from our side, where production is now 
cheapened to an extent which can hardly be credited.” 

Such an advance is shown most notably in the American 
prices of iron, and considerable shipments of that article in 
various forms are being made to the United States from 
British ports. English writers who are, of course, disposed to 
make the most of any circumstance calculated to keep up the 
courage of the English people, naturally have a good deal to 
say about this improving price of iron in America. There is 
really very little else of that character for them to write 
about. As a general fact, the prices of everything in which 
our manufacturers are the competitors of the British, remain 
very low. Indeed, they are so low, that the competition is 
still vigorously maintained, not only in this country, where 
we have the advantage of a tariff in our favor, but in out- 
side markets, where we meet them on equal terms. Further- 
more, it is by no means certain that such changes of prices 
as have occurred in our markets are, upon the whole, cal- 
culated to make the balance of trade less unfavorable to 
Great Britain, or to Europe in general. A rise of prices in 
international trade is a sword which sometimes has one 
edge, and sometimes two. In the present case, the prices 
of our exports are so far on the average, rising quite as 
much as the prices of imports, and the existing probabili- 
ties are that this will continue to be the case for some con- 
siderable time longer. The prices of many of our exports 
have been miserably low for two years past, notably of 
Indian corn and hog products. Wheat is rising, and the 
promise is good for a rise in other important articles of 
export. In respect to certain manufactures, a rise in their 
prices in our markets might prevent their further exporta- 
tion. But that is not true of cotton and petroleum, of which 
we have the substantial monopoly, nor is it true of grain 
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and provisions when the needs of the world for them become 
extraordinarily large, from a general failure of harvests. 

What we desire and hope to see, before the present 
course of trade between this country and Europe undergoes 
a change, is the return home of all our securities. The 
present drain of gold from the other side of the Atlantic 
tends to compel such a return, and in that aspect it is an 
advantage to us. In every other respect it is a disadvant- 
age. A great producer of gold, like the United States, has 
no occasion to import it, and least of all from Europe. 
Four-fifths of all our exports are made to that continent. 
We want European prices of those exports to be high, not 
low, and it is a misfortune to us to deplete the European 
stock of money, upon which the prices of our exports 
depend. Not only is the Treasury already sufficiently 
stocked with coin to make resumption secure, but the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is at his wits’ end to devise ways 
and means of getting rid of what he declares to be an 
unnecessary and troublesome accumulation of gold and sil- 
ver in the public vaults. It will be a fortunate day for us, 
when Europe shall be forced to cease to send us gold which 
we do not want, and to send us our securities which we do 
want. 


MOVEMENT OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


During the first seven months of 1879, as compared with 
the corresponding months of 1878, the British silver export to 
India fell from ¥£ 3,335,556 to "£3,013, 600, and to China 
(including Hong Kong) from “L 1,430,500 to £ 449,014. 
Taking July alone, the comparison with 1878, shows a dimi- 
nution in the export to India from ¥£ 301,561 to £ 194,373; 
and in the export to China from ¥£ 327,391 to 4 49,095. 

Per contra, the British silver export to Austria, via Ger- 

many, shows an increase during the first seven months of 
1879, aS compared with the same months of 1878, from 
4 59,456 to £ 1,291,806, and during July alone an increase 
from £54,115 to £ 296,386. This new Austrian demand has 
therefore, just about off-set the falling off in the Eastern 
demand upon the British market for silver, and the reports 
are that the coinage of silver at the Austrian mints continues 
without abatement. 

In our last number, we gave official statements showing 
that the net imports of gold into Great Britain during the 
first six months of 1879 were: 


From India 
» China (including Hong Kong) 


a“ 
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During the month of July, 1879, the net British gold 

imports were : 
From India 
From China (including Hong Kong) 
From Japan 

The Japanese stock of gold still holds out. From 1874 to 
1878, both inclusive, Great Britain drew gold from that quarter 
to the amount of £ 6,727,600. 

During the first seven months of 1879, the aggregate 
imports of gold into Great Britain were £ 10,161,687 and the 
aggregate exports £ 5,210,223. Of silver, the aggregate 
imports were £ 7,140,404 and the aggregate exports, 
£ 6,692,648. Of its silver imports, Great Britain retains an 
annual average of one million sterling for consumption in the 
arts and the maintenance of the coinage, and of its gold 
imports an annual average of about four millions, and some 
authorities say five millions, for the same purposes. 

The gold and silver exports from San Francisco to China 
(including Hong Kong) during August, and during the first 
eight months of the present year (including August ) were as 


follows : 
August. Light Months. 
$ 3,080 . $7,420 
24,222 fe 132,067 
209, 102 » 1,511,863 
8,880 518,374 - 


778,600 os 3,902,014 


$ 1,023,884 i $6,071,738 

The export of silver in all forms was, therefore, $5,932,251 
during the first eight months of this year. During the first 
five months of last year it was $5,420,496, but did not main- 
tain that ratio during the remainder of that year. 

The total movement of silver during 1878 to the East from 
Southampton and San Francisco, with the addition of about 
two million dollars from Mediterranean ports, was $ 41,000,000. 
As will be seen above, the movement thus far reported in 
1879 is less than in 1878, but we retain the opinion, expressed 
heretofore, that the movement for the whole year 1879 will, 
probably, exceed what it was last year. British commercial 
authorities concur in saying that both India and China, hav- 
ing this year much better crops than last, will call for an 
increased amount of silver during the fall months. Their 
call for it during the last months of 1878 was very small. 
During December, 1878, there were no silver shipments from 
Southampton to India, a circumstance which is said not to 
have occurred in any month before for many years. 

The steamers which left Southampton for the East in 
August, took £ 422,740 in silver. 

The number of silver dollars coined at the U. S. mints to 
the end of August, 1879, under the law of February 28, 
1878 is 40,237,050. Of that aggregate 1,649,000 were coined 
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in July last, and 2,787,050 in August last. In July the coin- 
age, from various causes, fell below the minimum prescribed 
by law, and the deficiency was principally, but we should 
judge not wholly, made up in August. The bullion in the 
4,436,050 dollars coined during the two months, taken to- 
gether, would have cost at the current discount of thirteen 
per cent. $3,859,364, whereas the law requires two million 
dollars worth of silver, at least, to be purchased every month. 
It is possible, however, that some silver on hand, not pur- 
chased at so good advantage as at a discount of thirteen per 
cent., was coined during July and August. 

In France, comparing the first seven months of 1879, 
with the same months of 1878, the imports of gold and 
silver (coin and bullion) have fallen from 364,972,893 
francs to 223,665,799 francs, while the exports have 
increased from 58,914,480 francs to 122,457,250. The net 
import, that is, the excess of imports over exports has 
therefore fallen from 306,058,413 francs to 101,208,448. Dis- 
tinguishing the two metals, the net import of silver has 
fallen from 86,628,507 francs to 43,170,189 francs, and the 
net import of gold has fallen from 219,429,906 francs to 
58,038,360 francs. During August of this year, the export 
of gold is know to have been very large, and it is stated 
that the Bank of France then parted with all its gold bars 


and all its foreign gold coins, except those of the States of 
the Latin Union. 


SOUTHERN STATE DEBTS. 


A writer in a city paper (the Tribune) gives the details of 
the debts of the States which went into secession, and sums 
up the amount in 1868 at $174,141,253, as recognized by the 
governments then controlling those States. As is well known 
there has since been a radical change in the administrators 
of political power at the South, and the validity of a good 
deal of this indebtedness of $174,141,253 has been disputed. 
The general view in this part of the country is, that while 
some of these debts were of very doubtful legality and 
equity, some have been repudiated upon inadequate grounds. 

In addition to the repudiation of a portion of the indebted- 
ness, on the ground of legal invalidity, there has been a 
scaling down of other portions, on the ground of the ina- 
bility of the indebted States to pay the full amount of 
what is admitted to be due. The old social and _ labor 
systems of the South having been overthrown by the civil 
war, there was a great increase of debt from the mere 
accumulations of interest during the years when it is 
admitted that there was an inability to pay interest. 
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The general result of the repudiation of some debts and 
of the scaling down of others, has been the reduction of 
the aggregate figures of the indebtedness from §$ 174,141,253 
in 1868 to $90,000,000 at the present time. The repudiations 
and scalings exceed the difference between those two sums, 
inasmuch as some new debts for railroad construction were 
contracted between 1868 and 1879. 

Of the debts recognized in 1868, those incurred by the 
seceded States during the Civil War formed no part, nor 
have they since been recognized in any way. 

A computation of the losses of the creditors of these 
States since 1868, in unpaid principal and interest, swells 
the total to $272,000,000. This is done by assuming what 
is by no means true, that these bonds were originally sold 
at their par, or nominal value, and also by including under the 
head of losses, the difference between the rates of interest 
agreed to be paid when the bonds were issued, and the 
present rates, to which it is said creditors have assented, 
not freely, but by compulsion. This last assumed loss seems 
altogether fanciful, except in those cases in which the reduc- 
tion has been greater than it has been upon the average, in 
the rate of interest throughout the world, in transactions 
which have been perfectly free upon both sides. The losses 
of the creditors of the Southern State governments have 
been sufficiently serious and there can be no need of mak- 
ing them appear greater than they really are. 

The general tendency, north and south, seems to be to 
pay off all existing State debts and to contract no new ones. 
Of the North-Eastern States, Massachusetts has the largest 
aggregate of debt, but it has also the largest ability to pay, 
relatively to the amount of its indebtedness, and its policy 
has uniformly been to establish a sinking fund for every 
debt it has incurred. Of the Western States, Missouri is 
the most largely indebted, but its resources are great, and 
it has a sinking fund carefully guarded by constitutional 
provisions, and under which large reductions of its debt 
have already been effected. 

Of the debts of the (lately) seceding States as now rec- 
ognized, that of Virginia is the largest, and that of Georgia 
is, we think, the next largest. There has been no scaling 
of debts by either State. Georgia decided that certain 
debts were invalid, but as to those decided to be valid, has 
made provision for their payment in full. In the case of 
Virginia, there has been, as is well known, a division. That 
part of the old State which preserves the old name, is 
about two-thirds of the whole, taking population and terri- 
tory both into account, and did not consider itself fairly liable 
for more than two-thirds of the old debt. In the recent 
plan of settlement, to which its creditors have assented, the 
rate of interest for the future is reduced so as to con- 
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form more nearly to the current rates. One part of this 
plan contains a provision for a sinking fund, looking to the 
ultimate extinguishment of the entire debt, although at a 
day somewhat remote. In the case of Georgia, the sinking 
fund, guaranteed by its present constitution, will extinguish 
its debt more rapidly, and the credit of the State now com- 
mands money among its own citizens at an interest of four 
per cent., payable, not in coin, but in lawful money. Those 
are rather more favorable terms than the United States were 
able to obtain in the recent refunding operations. 


USURY LAWS IN EUROPE. 


The existing French laws against usury are those of 1807 
and 1850. Under them, the permissible maximum of interest 
is six per cent, in commercial transactions, and five per cent. 
in other transactions. Usury laws had always existed in 
France prior to 1807, but in that year they were re-enacted 
with modifications. These modifications were not, however, 
in the direction of mitigating their severity. One of the idio- 
syncracies of the first Napoleon, then in power, was his 
extreme dislike for political economists, and for “ idealists” 
generally, of whom he said, often, that no government was 
strong enough to survive their intermeddling. 

The French, proverbially slow and conservative in all legis- 
tion relating to trade and finance, have not considered the 
usury question at all until within six or eight years, and it 
is only within two or three years that the Chamber of 
Deputies took the step of instituting a Commission of 
Inquiry, which was renewed by the succeeding Chamber. In 
behalf of this Commission, M. Jozon made a report in July 
last, which was assented to by a majority of one in the com- 
mittee, giving to parties to commercial paper the right to 
agree upon any rate of interest, but maintaining as to all 
other obligations the prohibition of any rate higher than five 
per cent. The supporters of a repeal, or relaxation, of the 
usury laws now existing, do not express an expectation of 
the speedy adoption of a new law on the basis of M. Jozon’s 
report. If it shall finally be adopted, the French will have 
commenced the abrogation of the usury laws at the point 
where the English commenced it, that is to say, in respect 
to commercial paper. Early in the reign of William IV, or 
rather less than fifty years ago, and quite fifty years after 
Jeremy Bentham wrote against usury laws, the British Parlia- 
ment allowed parties to bills and notes not having more than 
three months to run, to stipulate the rate of interest, at their 
pleasure. In the second and third years of the reign of Vic- 
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toria, this liberty was allowed on bills and notes not having 
more than one year to run, and in 1854, all the old British 
laws in respect to usury in any transactions were repealed. 

According to the report of M. Jozon, the entire abrogation 
of usury laws was effected in Denmark, in 1854, in Sweden, 
in 1855, in Norway and Holland, in 1857, and in Italy and 
Belgium in 1865, but the Belgian penal cade still prescribes 
the punishment of one month’s imprisonment and a fine rang- 
ing from 1,000 to 10,o0o francs for “any person who shall 
habitually lend money at rates higher than those prescribed 
by law, where the rate is not agreed, dy an abuse of the weak- 
ness or desires of the borrower.” How that peculiar language 
of the Belgian code is applied in practice, is not stated by 
M. Jozon, but it is easy to see that its application must 
depend very much upon the temper of judicial tribunals, as 
influenced by public opinion. 

It also appears from M. Jozon’s report that the usury laws 
are repealed in some, but not all, of the Swiss cantons, and 
in Hungary and Gallicia. Their repeal, he says, has proved 
everywhere entirely satisfactory in its results, and has given rise 
to no complaints, except in the two last countries, in respect to 
which he observes: “In Hungary and Gallicia, the abolition 
of the usury laws produced at first some frightful evils. In 
Gallicia especially, the peasants were forced to borrow at 
rates which were most extortionate and which ate up all that 
they apparently borrowed.” 

Upon that passage in M. Jozon’s report a writer in L’Zcon- 
omiste Francais remarks with more wit than deliberate wisdom, 
that “it only proves that those peasants are fools and semi- 
savages, and so much the worse for them.” It may prove a 
good deal more than that. It may show that the repeal of 
usury laws is not adapted to all states of society, and to 
all conditions in respect to the diffusion of intelligence, 
provident habits and moneyed capital. In Eastern Europe, 
where nearly all the borrowers are the owners, or cultivators, 
of land, and where the lenders are few, and unchecked by any 
public opinion, which is not indifferent to them, the restraint 
of usury laws may be necessary. And we know, as a matter 
of fact, that at the present time political agitations in some 
of those countries, especially in Servia and Roumania, turn 
upon questions growing out of usury. What concerns 
Frenchmen and Americans to learn, in guiding their own 
policy, is how the repeal of usury laws has worked prac- 
tically in England, Holland and other countries, in which 
the social, commercial and financial conditions correspond 
with their own. The evidence certainly is, that it has worked 
well. 

By a law passed, as recently as last March, Russia has 
added itself for the first time to the list of European 
nations, leaving the rate of interest to be agreed upon 
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between borrower and lender in all contracts, whether com- 
mercial or non-commercial. This law was adopted at the 
instance of the Minister of Finance. In many portions of 
it, Russia resembles Gallicia, Servia, and other regions of 
Eastern Europe, where the new system is reported not to 
have worked well. The present Russian law has, however, 
one feature which is novel and may remedy some of the 
mischiefs which are apprehended. The rate of interest in 
Russia being six per cent. where no special rate is agreed 
upon, a borrower may terminate a contract to pay a greater 
rate, by discharging his debt at any time after six months 
have elapsed from the date of incurring it, but he must 
give the creditor three months’ notice of his intention to get 
rid of his contract in that way. 


FINANCES OF INDIA. 


On the 16th of June, the Governor-in-Council of India, 
issued an extended circular to the various provincial and 
other local administrations, stating the circumstances under 
which the budget for the current year, commencing April 1, 
had been made up in March, and the changes which must 
now be made in it, in consequence of the refusal of the 
assent of the Home Government to the plan of raising the 
value of the rupee to its former relation to gold, so as to 
relieve the Indian Government from the large loss by 
exchange which it is now suffering. The leading points of 
this circular were immediately telegraphed from Calcutta, and 
with substantial correctness, to the London 7Zimes, and were 
fully commented upon by one of our correspondents in the 
last number of this Magazine. The entire text of the circular 
is now before us. 

Its dominant idea is, that when the budget for the current 
year was framed in March, it was seen that if the equilibrium 
of the budget was not restored by getting rid of the loss by 
exchange, in purchasing sterling money wherewith to pay 
London debts, it must be restored by economies in some or 
all of the branches of the public service, inasmuch as it was 
not deemed practicable to obtain more revenue by increased 
taxes. In the uncertainty existing in March, whether the 
Home Government would approve, or disapprove, the plan 
of raising the value of the rupee, proposed to it last fall, it 
was considered best to defer, until its decision could be 
known, the task of determining in what part of the public 
service economies could be practiced. The circular does not 
state, and it was quite unnecessary that a thing so well 
understood should be stated, that economy is the most disa- 
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greeable and distasteful resort to which those who administer 
governments are driven, and that they are rarely ever driven 
to it by anything short of dire necessity. 

The circular states that the order of the Secretary of State 
for India, announcing that the Home Government could not 
sanction an artificial enhancement of the value of the rupee 
by limiting its coinage, was not issued until the 19th of May, 
but that its “purport” was known to the India authorities 
“a few weeks” previously. The latter part of this statement, 
in order to be credible, must be understood with some mod- 
ifications. The Home Government, being aware that its 
decision on the point referred to was awaited by the India 
authorities, as something which would determine their policy 
in respect to the pressing matter of the budget for the cur- 
rent year, was bound to announce this decision the moment 
it was finally and definitely arrived at. The most that can 
be true is, that for ‘a few weeks” prior to May 19, the India 
authorities had intimations of what the decision probably 
would be. 

It is a most noteworthy circumstance, that on Saturday, 
the 17th of May, Bismarck said at a Parliamentary sotree at 
Berlin, that he would “like to see the silver sales stopped,” 
and that on Monday, May 19, the German agents in London 
posted a notice that they had no more silver to sell. On 
that same Monday, the British Secretary of State for India 
issued an order, that the scheme of tampering with the rupee 
must be given up. Doubtless, that was a determination at 
which the British Cabinet had already nearly arrived, in 
consequence of the determined opposition made to that 
scheme in Parliament and by the London financial journals; 
but it cannot be said that they had definitively and irreversi- 
bly come to it, until they announced it. It is very plain that 
what resolved any lingering doubts they had about it, was 
the declaration made by Bismarck on the 17th of May. 

The scheme of economies announced in the circular of June 
16, from the Indian authorities, is well summed up in the 
remarks of a London journal, that in selecting the expendi- 
tures to be curtailed, ‘‘the object which has fewest sup- 
porters goes, as is natural, to the wall.” The India authori- 
ties suppress a very few civil offices, but save at present but 
little in that way, from their practice of providing pensions 
and retiring allowances for displaced officials, civil as well 
as military. The expenses of the army which swallow up 
the lion’s share of the revenue, and which are said to be 
on a very wasteful and extravagant scale, they propose to 
do nothing about, except to appoint a commission to see 
what, if anything, can be done. It is much to be feared 
that this amounts to an indefinite postponement of the sub- 
ject. It is in the expenditures for public works, being prin- 
cipally railroads, that the Indian authorities find the first 
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place for the practice of any serious economy. Looking to 
the interests of the people of India, that is probably the 
last place to which retrenchment should have been applied. 

The cost of famine relief in the three years 1876-7-8, is 
stated in this circular to have been “little short of 
£ 13,000,000.” 

There is one improving spot in Indian finance, and that is 
in the annual charge the government is under in respect to 
railroads. There are two classes of such works in India, 
One consists of the roads built and run by the government, 
and the loss is the difference between the net income, and 
the interest averaged at four-and-a-half per cent. upon the 
money borrowed to construct them. The other and _ larger 
class consists of the roads built by companies upon. a gov- 
ernment guarantee of five per cent. dividend, and a govern- 
ment participation, generally or always to the extent: of one- 
half, in the excess of dividends beyond that rate. The loss 
is the difference between the sums paid under the guarantee, 
and the sums received from excess of dividends beyond five 
per cent. This loss has been for the nine fiscal years ending 
March 31, 1877, as follows: 


Loss on gov- 
Loss on guar- Loss on govern- Loss on guar- ernment 
Fiscal year. anteed railways, ment railways. Miscal year. anteed ratlways. railways. 


1868-1869 -& 1,651,504 . £13,834 .. 1873-1874 . £ 1,376,734 ~ £ 205,771 
1869-1870 1,498,084. 29,970 ce 1874-1875 . 1,189,053 . 275,113 
1870-1871 . 1,784,902. = 43,517 . 1875-1876. 908,857 . 303,104 
1871-1872 . 1,065,030 . 72,262... += 1870-1877. . 225,530. 498,904 
1872-1873. 2,053,933. ~—«-109, 148 


In the fiscal year 1877-8 the loss on the government rail- 
roads was £ 609,705, but the guaranteed railroads, instead of 
showing a loss, showed an absolute gain of £ 741,505. There 
was thus in that year, taking the two classes of roads 
together, a gain of £ 131,800, as compared with a loss in the 
year’ 1868-9, taking the two classes together, of £ 1,665,338. 

The capital of the railroad companies, whose dividends are 
guaranteed, increased during the ten years from £ 79,167,736 
to £ 95,420,309. The cost of the railroads built and operated 
by the government increased during the same ten years from 
4 552,992 to £ 18,636,321. The government railroads are 
therefore new, as compared with the guaranteed roads, and 
a future improvement in their net earnings may consequently 
be hoped for. 

As respects the net annual loss on the guaranteed railroads, 
it is to be considered that under the terms on which they 
were constructed, they become government property at the 
end of one hundred years from the date of their construc- 
tion, without any payment being then made for them. The 
sums which the government now pay from year to year, 
under its guarantee of dividends, may be looked upon not as 
mere losses, but as being in the nature of advances for the 
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ultimate acquirement of the property. The French govern- 
ment, although it gives no guarantee of the dividends of 
railroads built by private companies, applies to them the 
same rule that at the end of a term, generally or always, 
of one hundred years, they shall become public property. 


THE NEW BRITISH BANKING LAW. 


We have heretofore referred to the new bill regulating 
Joint-Stock banks, proposed by the British cabinet, and which 
was under consideration during the. late session of the 
British Parliament. The passage of the bill was_ finally 
secured, and it is: now a law, although changed in many 
respects from the form in which it was first introduced. The 
full text is now before us, and we will make a brief state- 
ment of its leading points. 

As is well known, the new Jaw originated in the alarm 
caused by the failure of the Bank of Glasgow, in respect to 
the risk incurred by shareholders in those banks, about one- 
half of the whole number, in which the liability of share- 
holders was unlimited. Theoretically, the risk always existed, 
but the British public seemed to have forgotten that it 
involved a real and enormous danger, until the explosion at 
Glasgow. The apprehension then became general, that the 
responsible holders of shares in unlimited banks would make 
haste to sell them, which would have resulted in two evils, 
viz: a great and undue depreciation of the market price of 
shares, and the substitution as shareholders of men of 
straw for men of substance. 

The new law authorizes all banks now unlimited, to regis- 
ter themselves as limited, and even in the case of those 
banks in which such a change is forbidden by their original 
organization. The limitation of liability is only to apply to 
debts contracted after the new registration, and does not 
apply at all to circulating notes. Banks already limited, may 
register again under the provisions of the present law, and it 
applies to all Joint-Stock companies, as well as to Joint- 
Stock banks. In respect to circulating notes, the banks, under 
the new Act, are permitted, but not required, to cause to be 
stated on their face the fact that the liability of the share- 
holders for their redemption is without limit. 

In respect to shareholders in limited banks, they were per- 
sonally liable under former laws, and are still left liable 
under the present law, to contribute toward the payment of 
debts, the difference between the subscribed or nominal capi- 
tal of the banks, and the amount of such capital actually 
paid in. This difference, in the existing limited banks, is 
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very large. In the aggregate, their subscribed capital is 
4, 66,806,100, while their paid-up capital is only £& 19,276,292, 
which leaves the shareholders personally liable to the extent 
of £ 47,529,808. In addition, the banks registering under the 
present law, may increase their nominal capital to any extent 
they please, by providing that such increase is never to be 
called for except for the purpose of winding up and paying 
off their debts. And they are authorized to make the same 
provision in respect to any part of their existing subscribed 
capital which has not been paid in. 

The present law requires that the accounts of all banks 
shall be audited at least once a year by an auditor, or 
auditors, not holding the position of a director, or officer, in 
‘the bank which is examined. Also, that all bank balance 
sheets shall be signed by such auditor, or auditors, by the 
Secretary, or manager of the bank, and by at least three of 
the directors. 

An amendment to the present law was proposed but not 
agreed to, requiring the banks to set apart in the hands of 
trustees, approved securities sufficient for the redemption of 
their notes. But although this amendment was not carried, 
it is still said by London financial journals that it is legally 
competent for the banks to set apart a fund in that way, for 
the redemption of their notes, if they choose to do so, and 
that some of them will be likely to conclude that such a course 
would be wise. As a general rule, they are abundantly sup- 
plied with consols, or equal securities, to be set apart for 
such a purpose, and the motive to do it is the obvious one, 
that a greater public confidence in their circulating notes 
would thereby be inspired. 

As will be seen, the present law increases the security of 
the notes of the British banks, by making the liability of 
shareholders for them unlimited, in respect to all banks reg- 
istering themselves as limited. As regards the security of 
depositors, it leaves the liability of the shareholders quite as 
extensive as it ought to be. The objection we should make 
to the law is, that it leaves the extent of this last liability 
too much to the discretion of the banks, whereas it ought to 
be regulated by law and upon principles of public policy. 
This liability should be large enough to provide reasonably 
for the safety of depositors, but it does not seem wise to 
permit banks to acquire from the liability of their share- 
holders a credit which experience shows to be subject to be 
abused. Nor does it seem to be wise to permit investors, a 
portion of whom are little informed in respect to banking, to 
be drawn into liabilities, which may involve them in such 
ruin as has followed the recent catastrophe at Glasgow. 
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BRITISH I.AND SYSTEM. 


BRITISH LAND SYSTEM—LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


Lord Beaconsfield, on two or three recent occasions, has 
declared his fixed opposition to any changes in the existing 
British land laws. He did so very emphatically in a speech 
August 6, at a banquet given in London to the Ministers, at 
the Mansion House. The text which he selected for the 
occasion, was the complaint made by Lord Hartington that 
under the present system land was obliged to pay three 
profits, one to the owner under the name of rent, one to the 
farmer for his investment in capital to work with, and for 
his superintendence, and one to the laborers under the name 
of wages. Lord Beaconsfield insisted that those three profits 
must be paid always and under any system, and none the 
less so because they might happen to be paid to one and the 
same person. He said that in the case of such a peasant 
proprietorship as exists in France, nobody could buy land 
unless he received the interest on its cost, or could cultivate 
land unless he was in some way paid for the use of his 
employed capital and for the labor of himself and family. 
As the three profits must actually come out of the land, 
however it might be owned, he maintained that it was better 
that they should be received by three classes. His language 
was: “I wish it, then, to be impressed on the sense of this 
nation that the three incomes which land must, under any 
circumstance, produce, are, in England, distributed among 
three classes, and on the land where peasant proprietorship 
prevails, they are devoted only to one class. The number 
and variety of classes in England dependent on land are 
sources of our strength. They have given us the proprietors 
of the soil, the constructors of our liberty in a great degree, 
and the best security for local government; they have given 
us the farmers, who cultivate and improve their estates, and, 
lastly, the agricultural peasant, whose lot is deplored by 
those not acquainted with it, but who has, during the last 
forty years, made more continuous progress than any other 
class in Her Majesty’s dominions. (Cheers.)” 

In England land is tied up by entails and by family set- 
tlements, and in addition to that, the expense of searching 
titles is so great from the want of adequate registration 
laws, that the purchase of small parcels is practically almost. 
entirely prohibited. If those obstacles to the free movement 
of land did not exist, its tendency would be to fall into the 
hands of those who could afford to pay the most for it, and 
we should thus have a sure solution of the much debated 
question, whether small or large holdings are the most profit- 
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able. In the Channel Islands, where the English land system 
does not prevail, the land is cut up into small parcels, and 
the price is much higher than in any other part of Great 
Britain. More capital is applied to working it, and it is 
made to produce more. The advocates of small proprietor- 
ships insist that similar results would flow from a similar 
system in England, but it is evident that such a change is 
to be stoutly resisted, less upon economic grounds than 
from social and political considerations. England without a 
landed gentry would be a new England, and the men repre- 
sented by Lord Beaconsfield manifestly shrink from trying 
the consequences of a transformation which would lead to 
they know not what. 

Most political and social systems, known in the world, have 
had some attendant advantages, and that of the landed aris- 
tocracy of England is no exception. In ancient times it was 
the bulwark of defence against the Crown. It is to the 
English barons that we owe Magna Charta. But they must 
submit to the modifications demanded by new circumstances. 

It is in Ireland that we see the system ina phase so utterly 
bad that modifications cannot be delayed, and they must be 
radical to be effective. Absentee landlords can perform none 
of the duties of local government of which Lord Beacons- 
field speaks, and they can have nothing to do with the pro- 
tection of the liberty of anybody. Unlike the English gentry 
who spend their income, or a large part of it, among the 
people from whom it is drawn, they are the alien descend- 
ants of alien conquerors, and as much strangers in residence 
as they are in race and religion to those by whom their 
rents are paid. Nothing but overwhelming military power, 
either openly displayed or known always to exist in reserve, 
could have maintained the Irish land system so long. A 
trial of more than two centuries has shown that the Irish 
people will never be reconciled to it. Their present resist- 
ance to, and denunciations of this system, may not be any 
stronger than at various times during the present century. 
But the significant characteristic of their opposition to it, is 
that it is chronic and irremovable. The London 7Zimes de- 
clares that the government will not only not now give way 
to Irish clamors, but will not encourage them by yielding 
anything. Governments frequently assume that tone, just be- 
fore they yield everything. At some time, near or remote, 
when England is pressed by other difficulties, it will see the 
indispensability of recognizing in the case of Ireland that the 
proprietary rights of landlords must be made to be consistent 
with the necessities of a people. 





INCREASE OF EUROPEAN PRICES—1871-3. 


FRENCH PRICES—INCREASE OF EUROPEAN 
PRICES IN 1871-2-3. 


M. de Foville, a statistical writer in Z’ Economiste Francais, 
has prepared a table of the fluctuations in the prices for the 
half century ending with 1877, of the imports and exports of 
France. In respect to the last thirty years of the half cen- 
tury, the table shows the fluctuations from+year to year. 

An Official valuation of all the commodities imported into 
and exported from France, conforming to the then actual 
market prices, was prepared in 1827, by a commission 
appointed for that purpose. For the twenty subsequent 
years, all the official statements of the money values of 
French imports and exports were predicated upon this valua- 
tion of 1827. 

From 1847 to 1862, the first, or provisional, statements of 
money values, were still based on the valuation of 1827, but 
they were followed as soon as possible by final and definitive 
statements based on new valuations, made from year to year. 
In the spring of each year since 1847, a commission com- 
posed of representatives of all branches of trade, determines 
what actual market prices were during the preceding year. 
The statements of money values of the preceding year are 
corrected accordingly, and made final. 

Since 1847, the provisional statements, instead of being 
based on the valuation of 1827, are based on the latest valu- 
ation actually made. For example, the first or provisional 
statement of 1877, would be based on the valuation of 1876, 
but as soon as the commission, sitting in 1878, had reported 
what actual market prices were in 1877, the statement for that 
year would be conformed thereto and made final. 

Taken together, these various statements show what the 
change of prices was during the entire period of twenty 
years, between 1827 and 1847, and what it has been from 
year to year during the thirty years from 1847 to 1877. 

From the manner in which the scales of prices are pre- 
pared, very great confidence may be placed in their accuracy. 

It is, of course, of no consequence which of the years is 
taken to compare all the others with. For reasons, not nec- 
essary to be stated here, M. de Foville has taken 1862, the 
average prices of which he calls par, or too, and he notes 
the rises above, or falls below that, in other years. His table 
is as follows: 
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Years. Imports, Exports. Year. Imports. Exports. 


1827. .. 81 ae 96 eee 1862... ; s« 100 
1847. .. 80 apa 78 ore 1863. s - 100.8 
1848 .. 69 ia 80 aan 1804 tc ° < TE 
1849 .. 76 on 87. none an * 

1850 .. 82 9! ane 1866 
1851 a sis go Saabs 1867 
| ae we 98 Seite 1868 


oe . 109 aes 1869 
TT ee: as 108 seve 1870 
1855 << 69S oe 104 whe 1871 
1856 .. 106.5 .. 422.5 cece 1872 
1857 o>. tog aes 110 eoee 1873 
58 .. 92 oe 102 ara 1874 


1859 <« = oa 109 eave 1875 
1860 .. 98 = 105 saiend 1876 


1861 A 99 Hi 99 siecle 1877 ia 
Upon this table M. de Foville observes: “The definitive 
figures of our foreign commerce for 1878 are not yet pub- 
lished, but it is known that they will exhibit a depression 
still more intense.” 

The extraordinary fall in the prices of French imports in 
1848 was caused by the revolution of that year, which com- 
pletely paralyzed the French markets. 

The rise in prices in 1871-2-3 is shown principally in the 
imports. As to the exports, the continuous fall in their 
prices was arrested in those years, and in 1872 there was an 
absolute increase, although not large. 

As will be seen, the fluctuations in the prices of imports 
differ widely from the fluctuations in the prices of exports. 
Taking the entire fifty years in one general view, there has 
been a rise in the prices of imports represented by the differ- 
ence between the figures 81 and 85.5, and a fall in the prices 
of exports represented by the difference between the figures 
96 and 72.9. 

It is not to be assumed that in each of these fifty years 
there has been in the imports and exports, respectively, 
exactly the same proportion between raw materials and man- 
ufactured products, but the general character of French com- 
merce kas not much varied within that period. Its exports 
have consisted most largely of manufactured products and its 
imports of raw materials. We shall make no important error 
in assuming that the proportions of the two were about the 
same during the half century, as they were during the first 
five months of the last eight years, as shown in the following 
exhibit : 


On Rw 


REESBLE SKIES 
DANIO KWOW AKI! 


OO WRWHEHON 


IMPORTS (in francs). 
Natural products, 

First five being raw materials Food and all articles 

months of used in manufactures, of alimentation. Other articles. 
1872 os 887,924,000 rie 335,287,000 od 70,870,000 
1873 ee 787,422,000 - 273,378,000 aia 73,206,000 
1874 oe 832,364,000 oe 348,949,000 oe 61,265,000 
1875 .. 215,222,000 é« 267,238,000 a 78,175,000 
1876 ws 923,430,000 ae 321,748,000 ase 68,588,000 
1877 + 839,014,000 . 365,949,000 + 95,946,000 
1878 és 920, 768,000 aa 428,531,000 - 83,333,Cc00 
1879 a 892,932,000 - 671,493,000 os 86,874,000 
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EXPORTS (én francs ). 


Natural products, 
either articles of food 
or raw materials for 
Manufactures. manufactures. Other articles. 


1872 + 834,320,000 “s 585,762,000 ae 69,970,000 
1873 ne g00,912,000 <e 641,237,000 et 93,207,000 
1874 is 809, 368,000 = 514,001,Ccoo + 795577,000 
1875 a 860, 107,0c0 as 611,387,000 os 86,581,0co0 
1876 a 792,690,000 6 623,357,000 an 71,533,000 
1877 ae 714,240,000 a 592,571,000 on 70,423,000 
1878 oe 672,292,000 as 503,214,000 jaa 63,619,000 
1879 és 688,281,000 s 507,967,000 re 65,063,000 

Looking to the exports for the fifty years from 1827 to 
1877, it may fairly be assumed that that portion of them 
which consisted of natural products rose in price as much as 
the natural products which were imported, that is to say, 
from 81 to 85.5. But the much greater fall in the prices of 
exported manufactured articles produced a fall in the prices 
of the aggregate mass of exports from 96 to 72.9 

In discussions upon the fall in metallic prices within the 
past few years, and which has undoubtedly been largely 
caused by the stationary production of gold and silver mines, 
in connection with the policy of discarding the use of one of 
the metals in important countries, it is said that the fall in 
prices in manufactured articles is due in part to the progress 
in inventions and machinery, which make their production 
more abundant and cheaper ; and it is urged that so much of 
the fall in general prices as arises from this cause ought not 
to be considered as evidence of any contraction in the volume 
of money. What is said on this point seems to be just. 
The real value of fixed incomes which are based upon accu- 
mulations is increased by every new process which cheapens 
any commodity in general use, but it is not increased at the 
expense or loss of others, and it is a benefit in which the 
producers of other articles and persons who live upon wages 
participate equally, in proportion to their consumption of the 
cheapened commodity. That particular kind of a fall in 
prices is one of those advantages of an advancing and 
improving civilization which is for the general good of the 
community, including those who now labor as well as those 
who possess whatever represents the savings of labor per- 
formed at previous periods. Nor does this particular kind of 
a fall in prices indicate any disturbance in the proportion 
between the volume of money and the volume of other 
things, upon which the general range of prices in the long 
run depends. 

As there is no appreciable proportion of manufactured 
articles in the list of things imported into France, the prices 
of French imports are very little affected by any fall in the 
prices of manufactured articles resulting from more facile 
methods of producing them. The column of prices of 
imports, in the table of M. de Foville given above, may 
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therefore be consulted without any need of making any 
allowance of that kind. This column shows a swell of prices 
in 1872-3, not indeed reaching the swell of prices in either 
1856 or 1864, but still very marked. In British tables of 
prices, this same swell of prices in 1872-3-4, is shown, 
although the points reached were, in Great Britain as well as 
in France, considerably short of those reached in 1864-5. 
The table of British prices most often referred to in this 
country is that of the London LZconomist, based upon the 
average of twenty-two leading and _ representative articles. 
In a paper read in June before the London Statistical 
Society, Mr. Bourne, makes two criticisms, both of which 
seem to be just, upon the table given by the LZconomist. The 
first is, that it omits coal, which is too important an article 
to be left out, and the second is, that among the twenty-two 
articles selected by the Lconomist, four are different forms of 
cotton manufactures, which gives an undue effect upon the 
average of prices to the enormous rise in the value of raw 
cotton, which took place during the American Civil War. 
The following table shows the variations in the average 
prices of nearly all the years from 1851 to 1878. In the first 
column, the figures of the Zconomist are given, and in the 
second column the figures of the Zconomist corrected as above 
by Mr. Bourne. There are also given the prices for the 
month of December, 1878, as stated by the Lconomist and 
also by the Lconomist as corrected by Mr. Bourne, and which 
show a large falling off as compared with the average prices 
of the entire year 1878: 
Economist Economist 
corrected by corrected by 
Economist. Mr. Bourne. Economist. Mr. Bourne. 


1851 104 ch 103 eee 162 ae 141 
1852 — sa i mae 137 “s 128 
1853 107 ee 114 ecee 122 oe 122 
1854 - “s _ eee 121 - 118 
1855 — we - asee 3 122 — 119 
1856 _ ve _ kena 3 118 se 118 
1857 136 e 140 eons 129 oe 133 
1858 119 os 123 sao z 134 ove 142 
1859 115 - 118 wag 131 ai 136 
1860 122 a 123 aacdia ! 126 re 130 
1861 124 tee 124 ices 123 on 123 
1862 131 ; 125 oom 3 123 a 126 
1863 158 ae 144 bake 116 is 118 
1864 172 ae I5I aco 1878 ( Dec. ) 101 “ 106 
1865 162 on 138 


The standard of comparison is the average range of prices 
from 1845 to 1850, which were the lowest for the century, 
and which are called too. 

Mr. Bourne adds, in respect to his figures for the years 
1872—3-4-5 : “The exceptionally high prices to which coal, 
together with iron and other articles in the manufacture of 
which coal is consumed, rose in 1872 and following years, 
unduly raises the index numbers. But for this cause, those 
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for 1872 to 1875 would probably have been 125, 132, 127, 124, 
rather than 133, 142, 136, 130.” 

It is accepted and undoubtedly sound doctrine, that 
metallic prices depend, other things being equal, upon the 
proportion between the volume of metallic money and the 
volume of other things. There is, therefore, no difficulty in 
understanding the general reason for the fact that the Cali- 
fornia gold discoveries of 1849, soon followed by similar 
and equal discoveries in Australia, produced the rise of 
metallic prices witnessed in all countries during the subse- 
quent twenty years, but which seems now to have quite dis- 
appeared. 

The maximum yield of the gold mines was greatest about 
1856. Since 1864-65, the aggregate yield of both the gold 
and silver mines has been stationary, or a little declining, 
the increased yield of silver being hardly equal to the falling 
off in the gold production. Relatively to the constantly 
increasing wants of mankind, the aggregate production of 
both the metals has diminished in a marked degree since 
1864-5, and this is still more true of gold alone. The fact, 
therefore, that the metallic prices of 1864-5 in Great Britain 
and France, have never been attained since, in either of 
those countries, requires no special comment. 

That there was a swell of prices in both of those countries 
in 1872-3, and which was necessarily general throughout 
Europe, inasmuch as the markets of commercially connected 
nations tend constantly towards a level, is not explained by 
any increased supplies of the metals. The causes of this 
swell of prices have been much debated, and doubtless there 
were many causes conspiring to produce it. But, in all 
those discussions, one cause, the most obvious and conspicu- 
ous of any, and probably the most efficient, has _ been 
strangely overlooked, and that is the suspension of specie pay- 
ments in France in consequence of the Franco-Prussian war, 
followed at the close of the war bv the transfer to other 
countries of a considerable portion of the previously existing 
stock of French metallic money. For the time being, France 
was a new mine of gold and silver for the rest of the world. 
The substitution of paper for the precious metals as the cur- 
rent money of one country, has the same effect in increasing 
the volume of the money of other countries still using the 
metals, as new metallic discoveries, or the enlarged produc- 
tion of old mines. The effect upon prices in other countries 
is stimulating, just as certainly as that the resumption of 
Specie payments in a suspended country, by making a new 
demand for the metals, produces a depression in metallic 
prices not only in. the resuming country, but over the world, 
the depression being proportioned to the amount of the new 
absorption. The truth of these propositions is obvious 
enough, and we have had so many practical illustrations of 
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it within recent historical times, that it becomes the more 
remarkable that the great contribution towards the rise of 
prices in 1872-3, from the suspension of specie payments in 
France in July, 1870, should have been overlooked. 

According to Jevons, British prices in 1782, which he calls 
100, continued substantially stationary until 1795, when they 
began to enlarge, reaching their maximum of 157 in 1809. 
From that point they fell to their lowest point of 64 in 
the year 1849, and they were never so high as Ioo in any 
year after 1820, except during the single year of 1825, when 
they stood at 103. There was no increase in the production 
of the metals, relatively to the increasing population and 
commerce of the world, between 1795 and 1809, and the 
great rise of British prices during that period is only in a 
slight degree accounted for by the depreciation of Bank of 
England notes below specie, which did not become serious 
until after 1809. The rise of prices from 1795 to 1809, must 
therefore be mainly attributed to the suspension of specie 
payments in England in 1797, and which was_ general 
throughout Europe during the Napoleonic wars. The forty 
years of falling and depressed prices after 1809 were due to 
two causes, both acting in the same direction; the general 
resumption of specie payments in Europe which soon fol- 
lowed the pacification of 1815, and the sudden diminution of 
the metallic supplies in consequence of the revolutionary dis- 
turbance commencing in 1810 in Spanish America, then the 
principal seat of gold and silver mining. 

The favorite explanation by the London LZconomist of the 
increased prices of 1872-3-4, repeated in many forms and 
year after year is, in substance, that the Franco-Prussian war 
paralyzed for a long period the manufacturing power of the 
two principal nations of Continental Europe, and left their 
markets so bare that their redoubled demand at the conclu- 
sion of peace, forced prices up with a sudden and great 
bound. The war was, in fact, finished at Sedan in a few 
weeks, and almost as soon as it began. There was added to 
it the siege of Paris, protracting the whole affair a few 
months longer. There is no evidence, or probability, that the 
industries of Germany were disturbed at all, and the armies 
of that Empire were not greatly increased above what they 
are on a peace footing. It is true that production was 
decreased in that portion of France which was occupied by 
contending armies, but consumption was also decreased, not 
only in that portion, but throughout the whole of France. 
It is true that a large demand for manufactured goods set 
in after the war, but it was not in France, where manufac- 
turing industry had been in some measure disturbed, and 
where, on the theory of the London LZconomist, we ought to 
have looked for it. This new demand set in after the war in 
Germany, where production had not been appreciably affected, 
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different from the one assigned by the Economist. Manifestly, 
the new demand for commodities, which is manifested and 
measured by the higher prices for them, must have been 
largely caused by the sudden addition to the metallic money 
of Germany and of Europe generally, which resulted from 
the suspension of specie payments by the Bank of France, 
and from the memorable indemnity exacted of France and 
actually paid by France within a very brief period after the 
Franco-Prussian war closed. 

The indemnity paid by France between June 1871, and 
September, 1873, in cash, and exclusive of the $65,000,000 
allowed for the value of railways in Alsace-Lorraine was 
$ 998,000,000, to which is to be added the $40,000,000 paid as 
a ransom by the City of Paris. It is true that no sums so 
vast could have been or were paid in actual metal. Of the 
ransom of the City of Paris, only one-fourth was paid in 
specie transferred bodily to Germany. The National 
indemnity was paid, $102,500 in French gold and silver; 
$ 21,000,000 in German coin and bank notes; $ 25,000,000 in 
notes of the Bank of France; and $ 849,500,000 in bills of 
exchange on England, Holland, Belgium, and Germany. The 
drawing of these bills must have caused more or less gold 
and silver to be sent to the countries drawn upon, or at any 
rate, must have diminished the amount of gold and silver 
which France would otherwise have imported from them. It 
cannot be known exactly by how much the specie stock 
of France was diminished by these transactions, but we know 
that it must have been greatly diminished, both from the 
specific figures of the reduction of specie in the Bank of 
France, and from the concurring contemporaneous statements 
as to the manner in which the whole people, in every part 
of the country, came forward with their hoarded francs, and 
bought the National bonds which were issued to liberate 
their territory from the occupying enemy. 

At the end of January, 1870, the Bank of France held a 
metallic reserve of $ 240,000,000, which was rather increased 
in July when the war broke out. The minimum which it 
subsequently reached, was $79,750,000, on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, 1871, a few days ‘before the signing of peace preliminaries. 
At ‘the end of October, 1873, the reserve was somewhat recu- 
perated, but even then only stood at $160,000,000, or 
$80,000,000 less than before the war. During this period of 
a greatly diminished specie reserve, the outstanding notes of 
the bank were largely increased thus taking the place in the 
circulation of the exported gold and silver: 

CIRCULATION OF BANK OF FRANCE, 
End of January, 


uw December, 1870. 
IE SE NO ok cn tae ncemaaSewsdee saa coamaameeee 


The figures of the circulation October 31, 1873, was the 
maximum ever reached. 
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That this increase of bank note circulation was not an 
addition to the previous metallic circulation, but rather a 
substitution for the metallic money which was exported, is 
shown by many considerations, The increase of prices was 
less in France, than it was in either England or Germany. 
The premium on coin remained within a small fraction of 
one per cent., except for a few days at the end of 187o, 
when it rose from a special cause, the highest figure reached 
being four per cent. The suggestion that there may have 
been hoarding of metallic money is negatived, by the per- 
fect confidence which the French people manifested through- 
out in the finances of the government and of the Bank of 
France. The loans of the government were taken on a scale 
without parallel, and the notes of the bank were everywhere 
accepted in transactions as the equivalent of coin. 

It is since 1870, that the world has witnessed the most 
violent action upon the relative value of the two metals, 
from the policy of a single nation, ever known in history, in 
the simultaneous sale of immense masses of silver, and pur- 
chase of immense masses of gold, by Germany. And it is 
since 1870 that the world has witnessed the most violent action 
upon the value of the two metals relatively to commodi- 
ties, from a course of action forced upon a single but 

reat nation, by the catastrophe of the Franco-German war. 

That the swell of prices in 1871-2-3 in Europe had its 
principal origin in some special European condition (and no 
condition peculiar to that continent can be pointed out 
except the sudden metallic outflow from France) is further 
corroborated by the fact, that this swell of prices extended 
to the United States, only to the extent of a very slight 
increase of metallic prices in 1872, as compared with 1870. 

The table of average prices (in greenbacks) of the N. Y. 
Public, in which 1860 is taken as the standard and called 
100, is the best and most generally accepted authority on 
that subject. The /Pudlic’s figures are given below, from 
1865 to 1873, being the averages of each whole year. In a 
parallel column, the average gold value of the greenback for 
each whole year is given from Sfoffora’s Almanac : 


Percentage of Percentage of 
the gold value the gold value 
Greenback of the Greenback of the 
Year. prices. greenbacks, Year. prices. greenbacks. 


1865 aia 184 bs 63.6 mania 1870 a“ 136 
1866 ad 167 ye 71 wane 1871 ‘a 134 
1867 i 189 as 72.4 ere 1872 * 138 
1868 a 195 71.6 sexe 1873 és 132 
1869 ‘ 1506 aa 75.2 


The metallic prices of the United States in 1871-2-3 show 
only the merest trace of the disturbance which is so marked 
in the tables of English and French prices, and which is 
well known to have been even more conspicuous in Germany, 
upon which the metallic flow from France operated most 
directly and with the greatest force. Geo. M. Weston. 





THE CONTINENTAL TREASURY BOARD. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CONTINENTAL TREAS- 
URY BOARD, 1780. 


Congress ceased to issue paper money when it became so 
worthless that nothing could be obtained for it in exchange. 
Without question, the disastrous consequences attending the 
issue of paper money were seen by every member of that 
body, for they were so fearful as to startle every one who 
cared anything for his country. Not from lack of .wisdom, 
but from necessity, did Congress continue to sow these 
unhealthy seeds long after it was known what manner of 
fruit they would surely bring forth. Money must be had 
from some source, and from this one, something could be 
obtained, though at much cost. During these troubled years 
Congress had not been idle ; numerous experiments had been 
devised and tried, as we have seen; and Congress was ever 
ready to adopt any new scheme which gave promise of relief. 
It must be borne in mind how weak Congress was in author- 
ity over the States; not much more could be done than to 
recommend measures to them for their adoption. Congress 
could not appoint tax-gatherers and send them forth with 
arbitrary instructions to collect taxes, notwithstanding the 
urgency of the measure. Such an exercise of power on the 
part of Congress would have been regarded everywhere as an 
usurpation, and would not have been tolerated for a moment. 
All that Congress could do had been done, namely, to recom- 
mend taxation to the States, to ask for loans and apportion 
them among the States as perfectly as the knowledge of the 
members would permit. Congress had tried to borrow money 
at home and abroad, to raise it by lottery, and lastly it was 
found necessary to ask the States to furnish specific supplies 
to the army to prevent the troops from starving or disband- 
ing. This mode of obtaining supplies was an extremely 
arbitrary one, and involved the Government in a fresh set 
of evils. But the plan found many eminent advocates. Not 
the least among the defects of the scheme arose from the 
distance between the army and some of the States furnishing 
supplies, the transportation of which cost more than they 
were worth at the points where they were sent for consump- 
tion. Other consequences of a still graver character will be 
described in another part of this narrative. 

While the army was in winter quarters at Morristown, 
Hamilton gave the first proofs of his great genius for finance, 
which were so strikingly displayed a few years later, when 
acting as the chief executive of the Treasury Department. 
He addressed a lengthy letter to Robert Morris, in which the 
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causes of the depreciation of paper money were discussed, the 
impossibility of obtaining by taxation all the means needed 
to maintain the Government, and, consequently, the necessity 
of getting pecuniary assistance from. other nations. He next 
proceeded to consider how the means thus acquired should be 
employed. Two plans, he affirmed, had been suggested; the 
first, that of purchasing the paper issued by the Government, 
a plan which he opposed because it would cause a rapid 
artificial appreciation’ of the paper; while the other plan of 
converting the loan into merchandise and importing it on 
public account, though less objectionable than the other, was, 
after all, very defective. The plan proposed by himself was, 
to establish a National bank, the details of which were car- 
fully drawn. He also affirmed that Congress ought immedi- 
ately to appoint a Minister of Finance, and closed by saying 
that he should be very happy to hear that Congress had said 
“Thou art the man.” 

The letter evinces a complete grasp of the situation, and of 
the measures necessary to extricate the country from financial 
peril. The financial legislation of Congress, though showing 
considerable fertility of plan, was generally tentative and 
narrow, resting for the most part upon no broad and endur- 
ing principles, and devised chiefly for the present exigency. 
Among so many blunderers it is refreshing to see a mind 
emerge like that of Hamilton, displaying a profound mastery 
of the situation. 

The plan of calling upon the States for specific supplies, 
adopted toward the close of 1779, was resumed in February, 
the year following. A more minute request was made to the 
States for certain quantities of beef, rum, salt, hay, flour, 
corn, pork, etc. For the articles thus furnished, the States 
were to be credited at prices fixed by Congress, and the 
taxes which they had been directed to pay were reduced to 
five millions in consequence of this new order, though this 
latter portion of the resolution was soon after repealed. It 
was also determined that the accounts between the General 
Government and the States should “be kept and finally set- 
tled in Spanish milled dollars and the balance finally be paid 
in specie.” 

Massachusetts, through her delegate Gerry, found fault with 
this apportionment, deeming the burden too large by any just 
principle of assessment. She had willingly contributed freely 
of her resources, and at last, becoming jealous of an attempt 
on the part of the other members of the confederacy to load 
her with an unreasonable weight, she resolved to obtain some 
relief. The discussion that followed was bitter and protracted, 
and led to the resignation of Gerry, but finally the opposi- 
tion of Massachusetts died away on account, doubtless, of the 
feeble compliance by the States, and Massachusetts among 
the rest, of the resolves of Congress. Had ‘Massachusetts 
and the real cause of it must have been something altogether 
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been compelled to execute the measure, she probably would 
have sought to abate the apportionment before making any 
more contributions. 

Although this scheme was elaborated with considerable 
skill, it was soon found to be impracticable, and Congress 
evolved another measure fraught with the gravest conse- 
quences. This was nothing less than a redemption of all the 
Continental money by new issues based upon the credit of 
the States, at a discount of forty dollars of the old emission 
for one of the new. Silver and gold also were to be receiva- 
ble at the same rate, and so fast as the bills were presented 
for the discharge of past contracts they were to be destroyed. 
The new issue was not to exceed one-twentieth part of the 
nominal value of those destroyed, in other words, was not to 
exceed ten million dollars. They were redeemable within six 
years, and bore interest at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum, which was to be paid at the time of redeeming the 
bills, or “at the election of the holder, annually, at the 
respective Continental loan offices, in sterling bills of 
exchange, drawn by the United States on their Ministers in 
Europe, at 4s. 6d. sterling per dollar.” It was further pro- 
vided that in. case any State was incapable, by the events of 
war, from redeeming those emitted upon its credit, the United 
States were to pay them, which undertaking was to be 
indorsed thereon. The face of this new emission read as 
follows : 

The possessor of this bill shall be paid Spanish milled dollars by 
the 31st day of December, 1786, with interest, in like money, at the rate of 


five per cent. per annum by the State of according to an Act of the 
Legislature of the said State of the day of » 1780. 


Accompanied with the following indorsement : 


The United States insure the payment of the within bill, and will draw bills 
of exchange for the interest anuually if demanded, according to a resolution of 
Congress on the 18th day of March, 1780. 

The new bills were struck under the direction of the Board 
of Treasury, in due proportion for each State, determined by 
their monthly quotas, and were lodged in the several Conti- 
nental loan offices, but they were to be issued only in pro- 
portion of one to twenty of other bills returned and destroyed. 
Six-tenths of the quantity issued were to be used bj the 
States, the balance was to be sent to the Board of Treasury 
for general use. The States were also directed to raise a 
sum sufficient to sink or redeem one-sixth part of the whole 
amount every year. Congress, hopeful of every new-born 
plan, notwithstanding the fearful shock given to the public 
from the issue of so much paper money, had at least one 
member who was sanguine concerning the measure, if the 
States could only be induced to do their duty; this was 
Ellsworth, of Connecticut. In his letter to Governor 
Trumbull, he declares: “This is precisely the point of time 
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for the several Legislatures to act decidedly, and in a manner 
that the world will forever call wise. It is now in their 
power by a single operation to give a sure establishment for 
public credit, to realize the public debt at its just value: 
and without adding to the burdens of the people, to supply 
the Treasury.” ‘This measure,” justly remarks a writer, 
“from which so much was expected, was entirely in a wrong 
direction. It was, however, in the spirit of the new articles 
of confederation, and substituted the credit of the States 
with a mere illusory ultimate pledge for that of the Union.” 

An act of so grave a character, as may easily be imagined, 
could not be passed without creating much excitement among 
the people. By many it was heartily approved; while 
others condemned it in unsparing terms. It met with approval 
in Connecticut, as did also the plan previously adopted 
by Congress asking the States for specific supplies. The 
merchants of Hartford issued an address declaring that not- 
withstanding the losses they had sustained by sea, the depre- 
ciation of Continental currency, and the receiving of payment 
of many debts at a nominal sum, they were willing and 
determined to sell their merchandise to the public at the 
rates affixed by Congress, and to receive the new emissions 
therefor, “having a firm reliance that the bills will be punc- 
tually and justly redeemed. And we do assure ourselves that 
our brethren, the farmers and tradesmen, will be as ready as 
we are to furnish, in the same manner we do, their produce 
and manufactures, as we believe a spirit of harmony and 
friendship is like to prevail between the trade and landed 
interest, and that all orders of men in this State are resolved 
immediately to contribute all in their power to furnish sup- 
plies for the armies of the United States, and to continue 
these supplies to the end of the war.” As further proof of 
their good intentions, the merchants besought the Assembly 
to direct the “purchasing commissary” to purchase such 
things as they had at their disposal, in order to show their 
willingness to comply with the action of Congress and of 
the State. 

Two months after the Act was passed, at a public meeting, 
in Philadelphia, a German said, “I am near seventy years of 
age, I have a large family of children to provide for, a great 
part of my property has been sold long since for Continental 
money, which I have kept by me in confidence it would have 
been redeemed at the value I received it; but I am disap- 
pointed and ruined. My loss is very heavy, and it greatly 
afflicts me; yet the insolent triumph of my disappointed 
neighbors wounds me still more deeply, but I will never for- 
sake the cause of liberty and turn Tory; if I die of a broken 
heart, I will die a friend of my country.” This was an exhi- 
bition of patriotism rivaling that displayed by Greece and 
Rome in the height of their glory, and which was a mighty 
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force in sustaining the anxious leaders of the infant Republic. 
This German, whose name is lost to us, expressed the senti- 
ments of many others who were injured or ruined by the 
forty-for-one Act, but who, nevertheless, retained their devo- 
tion to their country. 

In August, General Armstrong, a very intelligent observer, 
wrote to a friend: “How the scheme of business and finance 
contained in the resolution of the 18th of March last will 
operate for our relief is yet uncertain, but doubted by too 
many ; for although it is considered by many good judges to 
be at once just and wise respecting the Republic at large, 
yet various individuals suppose themselves injured or disap- 
pointed by fixing the money at forty to one, and therefore 
decry the measure.” In a subsequent chapter, the effects of 
the Act will be more minutely traced. 

Two days after the Act was passed, the States were recom- 
mended to revise their laws, making Continental bills of 
credit a tender in discharge of debts and contracts, and “to 
amend the same in such manner as they shall judge most 
conducive to justice in the present state of paper currency.” 

It was not long before the States were asked to pay into 
the Continental Treasury, 10,000,000 dollars for the purpose 
of bringing the army into the field and of furnishing it with 
supplies. This sum was to be credited to the States on their 
quotas then due to the Government. At the same time the 
Board of Treasury was directed to draw bills on Dr. Franklin 
for 25,000 dollars, and upon Mr. Jay for a similar sum, which 
were to be sold in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. If more supplies were 
needed from the States than those specified in a previous 
resolve, they were to be taken by a committee appointed for 
that purpose, upon the advice of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, and with the consent of the Legislative or Execu- 
tive power of the States. The committee also were to give 
assurance that for the things thus “ purchased or otherwise 
procured on the credit of the United States” their true value 
was to be paid, “with interest at six per cent. as fast as 
money can be raised for that purpose.” Certificates given in 
this way multiplied rapidly, yet as they were receivable for 
taxes all was not lost in receiving them. 

The condition of the army in respect to subsistence and 
payment was more critical now than at any former period of 
the war.* The officers and men had not been paid for sev- 
eral months, and even when they were, the money received 
was only such in name. All the efforts to induce the States 
to forward supplies proved almost fruitless, and several 
officers were compelled to resign their commissions. Wash- 
ington feared the loss of many officers of rare experience and 


*Charles Petit, Acting Quartermaster-General, wrote from Philadelphia, July 13, 1780, ‘“‘ The 
Continental Treasury is so wretchedly poor, and affords so little, or at least so little comes 
from it to me, that I have no money at command on the most pressing emergencies.” Greene’s 
Life of Greene, vol. 2, p. 318. 
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value, and he exerted himself to the utmost to persuade Con- 
gress to grant relief. When all hope seemed to have fled, 
the citizens of Philadelphia formed an association to procure 
a supply of articles for the suffering soldiers. 

When the spirit of the Roman Government, near the close 
of the first Punic war, grew faint, as the resources of the 
nation began to fail, the citizens awoke, and by a purely 
voluntary act gave the Government money enough to build 
and equip a new fleet with which a decisive victory was 
won ; so now, when the prospect was cheerless, as the means 
to continue the war seemed so nearly spent, the ladies of 
Philadelphia inspired a new hope by making a generous con- 
tribution for the relief of the suffering soldiers, which move. 
ment, doubtless it was, that roused the other sex to put forth 
a still greater effort in the same direction. When their plan 
was perfected, Congress was informed by letter of the crea- 
tion of a bank for the purpose of assisting the Government, 
and of the desire on the part of the directors to confer with 
a committee, appointed by Congress, upon the subject. 
Gladly complying with the request, the committee reported 
to Congress the next day the end sought to be accomplished. 
It was to supply three million rations and three hundred 
hogsheads to the army, with the expectation of receiving a 
reimbursement from foreign loans. As the bank expected to 
make nothing out of the enterprise, but was a purely patrivtic 
effort, Congress pledged the faith of the United States to the 
subscribers of the bank for their indemnity, and the Board 
of Treasury was directed to deposit therein, bills of exchange 
to the amount of £ 150,000 to secure the bank in this under- 
taking. If occasional assistance were needed, Congress prom- 
ised to advance as much as could be spared from other 
sources. The amount contributed for this purpose in gold 
and silver was £ 260,000. 

A financial picture, drawn at that time by General Cornell, 
in Philadelphia, is not less true than startling: “ The situa- 
tion of our finances is such as to make every thinking man 
shudder. The new money ordered into circulation by the 
resolution of the 18th of March, meets with so many obstruc- 
tions 1 almost despair of the credit it will have in the States 
that comply with the resolution. If that should fail, good 
God, what will be our fate without money or credit at home 
or abroad? We have not one farthing of money in the 
Treasury, and I know no quarter from which we have a right to 
expect any. Yet we go on contented, pleasing ourselves with 
the sanguine hopes of reducing New York. I have seen 
many new scenes before I came to this place. But what I 
have experienced since exceeds any thing I have ever seen 
before. I never before saw a set of men that could quietly 
submit to every kind of difficulty that tended to the ruin of 
their country, without endeavoring to make one effort to 
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remove the obstruction. I believe they wish their country 
well, but suffer their time almost wholly to be taken up in 
business of no consequence.” 

By the last of August paper money had become so unpop- 
ular that the Quarter-Master and Commissary-General were 
directed to issue all certificates thereafter for specie, ‘‘ or 
other current money equivalent,” which were to bear interest 
at six per cent. from the time stipulated for their payment 
until paid. Such action was taken in conformity with Pick- 
ering’s suggestion. But this measure of giving certificates, as 
already shown, was fraught with the gravest dangers. It 
could not be justified save upon the extreme ground of 
necessity. The State agents were required to transmit to the 
Commander-in-Chief, as well as to’ the Commissary-General, 
monthly returns of the provisions coming into their hands, 
and the States were recommended to compel a prompt obedi- 
ence of the order, yet the agents were exceedingly remiss in 
complying, and the States did nothing in the way of com- 
pelling them to make returns. Congress soon learned some 
of the difficulties growing out of their use, for it was 
affirmed, in a letter sent to the States not long afterward, that 
“they continued to obstruct every plan which hath been 
devised for restoring public credit and supporting the war.” 

On the 5th of September another loan of 1,000,000 dollars, in 
specie value, was offered to the public. From this time, hence- 
forth, all moneys loaned were received at a specie valuation. 

The final measure of the year of a financial nature was a 
recommendation to the States to levy a tax equal in value to 
six million silver dollars, to be paid partly in specific articles 
at prices fixed in the Act itself, and the balance in gold and 
silver or bills of credit of the new emission. Previous to this 
time, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other 
States had been requested to furnish supplies for the army. 

Congress, amid a mountain of trials, succeeded in pulling 
the country through another year of war. It is wonderful 
how much the army endured, yet the soldiers and officers 
kept together, though desertions were not infrequent. Per- 
haps more suffering was experienced from lack of funds than 
from any other cause; still, it is impossible to describe the 
evil consequences of a constantly depreciating money which 
unsettled values and embarrassed all exchange. 

Throughout the year, Congress was constantly adjusting 
salaries and accounts to prevent losses by the depreciation of 
paper money. The adjustment of interest on public loans 
was the most serious question with which Congress wrestled. 
How could lenders be compensated without loss either to 
themselves or to the Government? It was finally determined 
to pay them in hard money, giving each creditor as much as 
his paper money was worth at the time the Government 
received it. But how was the scale of depreciation to be 
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ascertained? All was uncertainty and no fixed rule prevailed 
anywhere. “A progressive rule of depreciation” was finally 
evolved, though there is good reason for doubting whether 
in the application of it much clamor did not arise. 

While Congress was so seriously pressed for funds, the 
country was literally over-run with cash. The English and 
French armies had brought in large sums, while a considera- 
ble quantity had come from Havana. Says a writer, whose 
statement there is no reason for questioning, “hard money was 
never more plenty or more easily collected than at that time.” 

Congress had done much in the way of methodizing busi- 
ness. By degrees, order was evolving from chaos, accounts 
were more regularly kept, even if there were funds enough 
to discharge only a small portion of them. Especially in the 
regulation of the affairs of the army, Congress passed a large 
number of resolves, the chief purpose of which was to intro- 
duce a more systematic and economical mode of administer- 
ing the various departments. ALBERT S. BOLLEs. 

NorwIcH, Ct., September, 1879. 


en 


POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS IN CANADA. 


The number of Post-office Savings banks in the Dominion has 
increased from 81 on June 3oth, 1818, to 297 on June 30, 1879. This 
growth has, however, not been uniformly progressive. In the three 
years of financial embarrassment which followed June, 1874, the 
increase was checked, for in 1875, 1876, and 1877, the withdrawals 
exceeded the deposits by $98,523, $57,053, and $4,682 respectively. 
The improvement since 1877 is indicated by an excess of deposits 
over withdrawals of $238,213, year ending 1878, and $498,195 for 
same period to June 30, 1879. 

The statement published in our September number, from the 
Toronto Monetary Times, was rendered incorrect by the misplacing 
of the decimal point in that generally accurate journal. The dis- 
crepancy was not detected until after its appearance in the 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE. In its issue of September rgth, the J/one- 
tary Times furnishes the following corrected statement, which shows 
the total amount of deposits, including interest allowed, upon the 
30th of June in each of the years given, viz. : 

At 4 percent. At 5 per cent, . At 4 percent, At 5 per cent. 
1868 . $130,688 . $73,900 ae 1874 . $2,692,865 . $512,100 
1869 . 503,614 . 353,200 os 1875. 2,525,390 . 400,700 
1870 . 939,948 . 648,900 ea 1876 . 2,432,852 . 308,100 
1871 . 1,396,359 «1,100,900 oe 1877 . 2,375,537 + 264,400 
1872 . 2,144,000 . 951,900 ae 1878 . 2,544,984 . 209,500 
1873 . 2,503,651 . 702,400 oa re 

Up to 1871, says the report of the Post-Master General, “deposits 
were received, on certain conditions, at five per cent. interest, after 
that year no new deposits were accepted at that rate. Withdrawals 
from the five-per-cent. fund have reduced the amount bearing inter- 
est at that rate from $1,100,900 in 1871, to $209,500 at close of 
fiscal year 1878 or $193,600 at the close of calendar year 1878.” 
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THE FRENCH MONEY MARKET. 


L’ Economiste Francais of August 23, says: 


The peculiar characteristic of the period upon which we entered 
in 1873, as we have said many times, is the fall in the rate of inter- 
est. This fall is yet far from the point to which it will go. For 
four, or five years, we have constantly repeated, that the public funds 
have risen, are rising, and will continue to rise. And for what reason 
do we say that? For two reasons: The first is, that there is an 
enormous annual mass of savings in France, which nobody estimates 
at less than 1500 million francs, and which we estimate at twice that 
at the least, Of those savings, one-third, and some people may say 
one-half, is invested in industrial and commercial establishments, 
new buildings, improvements in real estate, &c. The two-thirds, or 
the half, not so used, is forced upon the Bourse. But on the Bourse 
there is an absolute lack of new investments presenting a certain 
degree of security. We no longer have the loans of five millions 
for the German indemnity, or any of those other loans which were 
put out almost annually under the Empire. The plans of investment 
of public money in public works, even if carried, will add no new 
investments to such as have been absorbing money for the past 
twenty years. The new scheme is not to increase the amount of 
investment in public works, but to have this investment made by 
the government, instead of by individuals. 

But it is said that there are new enterprises being initiated indi- 
vidually. Where are they? We look, but do not see them. There 
have been lately many emissions of new bonds, and some financial 
journals say that so much capital is required for them, that prices 
at the Bourse must fall. All this is a prodigious mistake. The 
greater part of such emissions during the past few months are deceptive. 
We do not use the word “ deceptzve”” in any bad sense, but mean simply 
to say that the greater part of these emissions really absorb no capital, 
because, instead of being new affairs, they are nothing but transforma- 
tions of old affairs. For example, the great subscription to the obliga- 
tions of the Credit Foncier, which was and ought to have been a suc- 
cess, was simply for the purpose of paying off its anterior obligations. 
All, or nearly all the loans of the departments and towns, of which 
we hear so much, are of the same character, They are simply con- 
versions of debts. The departments and towns are paying off 5 and 
6-per-cent. debts, by borrowing at 4 and 4% per cent. 

It is the same with the vast amount of increased capital which is 
invested in banking and insurance. Capital is put into banking 
houses to be loaned out, and the capital of insurance companies, 
which is only a guarantee for their contracts, is also loaned, or 
is used in the form of investments on the Bourse. Neither of these 
things involves any new enterprise, or absorbs money in something 
material and tangible, like a railroad, a canal, gas, or water works, 
or an industrial foundation. 

In respect to banking in France, Z’Economiste says there is 
no profit in discounting paper at existing low rates of inter- 
est. The Bank of France is making no money. The old 
banks and bankers with an established clientage are doing 


19 
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well, not from discounting paper, but from investing the 
funds of their depositors, for which they allow only from one 
to 1% per cent., in the public funds and securities of that 
class which, in addition to yielding annual income, have been 
steadily rising since 1873, and, according to the views of 
L’ Economiste, will continue to rise. When the banks have 
gone outside of the purchase of securities and have taken an 
interest in industrial enterprises and establishments, they 
have, in a great majority of cases, come to grief. This ex- 
perience tends to confine their operations more strictly to 
the Bourse, whereby the rise in securities and fall in interest 
are still further augmented. In that connection, Z’Zconomiste 
refers to the failure thus far of Lesseps’ Panama canal 
scheme which, if successful, would furnish a real employment 
for a good deal of capital. In the opinion of French invest- 
ors, however, the evidence that it would be profitable is as 
yet too indefinite and unsatisfactory, although their doubts 
on that point may be removed by more careful investigations 
than have yet been made. 

The condition of things in France, which ZL’ Zconomiste de- 
scribes, is very different from the condition in this country, 
the greater part of which is new and a greedy absorbent of 
capital. The Trans-Mississippi region wants everything, rail- 
roads, manufactories, mining works, etc. It is not in this 
generation that the United States, which, in addition to its 
own vast area, has Mexico and South America lying open to 
it, will suffer from anything like a veritable glut of capital. 
South America is not an India, as it is sometimes thought- 
lessly described. It is the very reverse of India, of which 
the dominant characteristic is the density of its population. 
Mexico, Central America and South America are not the Old 
World, but the New World, and they are to be occupied, not 
conquered. 

The new loan of the Credit Foncier, referred to by 
L’Economiste Frangais, was for 500 million francs, or 
$ 100,000,000, and was a remarkable success, having been 
placed at a better rate than English consols are now sell- 
ing at. The Paris correspondent of the London <Zconomist 
says: 

The Credit Foncier, by means of the lottery attached to its loans, 
is enabled to raise money on lower terms than the leading European 
Governments. The million 500-franc bonds recently issued at 485 
francs, although, nominally, three per cents., are subject to taxation, 
and the real return is only 2.72 per cent. The chance of receiving 
a prize is, however, equal to an annual payment one and one-fifth 
francs per bond, making a total interest of 2.97 per cent.; while 
English consols return 3.10 per cent., French threes 3.65 per cent. 
and French fives 4.25 per cent. 

We copy from the same correspondent the annexed account 
of some financial operations of M. Philipart, which, in one part 
of it, illustrates what we have quoted above from Z’Zconomiste, 
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that many of the new French companies are only transform- 
ations of old ones: 


A rare mark of confidence in the ability of M. Philippart has 
been displayed by the public in France and Belgium. Scarcely three 
years ago himself and the numerous companies he had founded, or 
which he had been elected to preside over, were involved in utter 
ruin. A littlke more than a month back he was reinstated by the 
Belgian tribunals in his civil rights after discharging all his personal 
debts, and about the same time the French courts, both in first in- 
stance and on appeal, absolved him from the charges of malversation 
brought against him. He has just started a new financial establish- 
ment in the two countries, and the subscriptions to the share capital 
of 25 millions of francs, the 500f. shares being issued at 200f. premium, 
or 7oof., were so numerous that the allotment was only from fifty 
down to ten per cent. of the demands, according to scale, which 
favored the small subscriptions. Having obtained this. working 
capital, M. Philippart is about to issue a further series of 25,000 
shares, but this time at par. They will, however, be reserved for 
subscribers of the first series, or for share or bondholders of M. 
Philippart’s former companies, whose old titles are admitted, at a 
price, in whole or part payment of shares of the European Bank. 
That combination is a fulfillment of the promise he recently made 
to indemnify, as far as possible, those who formerly lost by having 
assisted him in the contest carried on by him on the Paris Bourse. 
Shares or bonds of the Franco-Hollandaise Bank, Banque de 
Belgique, Banque Belge, Vendée, Lille to Valenciennes, and Orleans 
to Rouen Railway Companies, and about a dozen others, are ad- 
mitted to this privilege. 


eee 


THE CENTAL SYSTEM. 


The Produce Exchange of New York City, as is well known, has 
adopted the cental system in grain dealings, to come into operation 
October 1, of this year, after which grain will be bought and sold 
by the 100 pounds, instead of by the bushel. In their published 
proceedings, we find a letter from Mr. Chatterton, Secretary of the 
National Association of British and Irish Millers, in which interest- 
ing accounts are given of the progress of the cental system in 
Great Britain. It would appear that it has opponents there as well 
as supporters, but Mr. Chatterton is confident that the latter are 
the most numerous and will finally prevail. He says: 

The Association of British and Irish Millers was formed in February, 1878, 
for the protection and promotion of the interests of the milling trade, no bond 
of union between millers having been in existence before that time. Its first 
meeting developed the fact that each district appeared to carry on its business 
in a manner peculiar to the locality ; in fact, there were twenty-eight different 
modes of buying and selling corn, besides a variety of ways of disposing of 
flour, meal, and other products of manufacture. The law passed by Parliament 
on August 12, 1878, effected a partial reform in this state of affairs, but under 
one of its clauses any multiple of an imperial weight or measure, or any part 
thereof, could be used. It was thus needful for the milling trade to agree 
upon some standard by which business could be carried on after January 1, 
the time when the new act was to go into effect. On October 1, 1878, the 
millers attending the Liverpool market were called together, and a branch of 
the association was formed, its first and immediate action being to pass a reso- 
lution to buy and sell all grain and flour and meal by the 100 pounds only. 
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On October 8 it was resolved by the Liverpool corn merchants and millers to 
extend the cental standard from transactions in wheat, to which it had always 
been confined, although in use for twenty years, to all grain dealings. Subse- 
quently twenty different public meetings were held in various parts of the 
country, and the cental system approved, and on November 4 the London 
Corn Exchange, notwithstanding a vigorous opposition, also approved the 
system. On February 4, 1879, after further public meetings had been held, the 
Imperial Council formally sanctioned the new denomination of standard. It is 
still claimed, however, by the opponents of uniformity that the new act changed 
nothing, and that no old weight had been abolished, but only a new one added 
to increase the existing confusion. 7 

A proposition, made by the Chamber of Commerce of Hull, that for the 
future the English stone should consist of ten pounds, the hundredweight of 
100 pounds, and the ton of 2,000 pounds, has met with universal approbation, 
and may possibly be the standards which will be adopted. 

There is a strong and noisy party here in London very much opposed to any 
change in the system of dealing in grain, so that we look to your side for 
support to our movement. We shall be glad to hear that all barrel flour is 
coming in 200-pound barrels, and that all your offers are made by the cental. 

The recommendation of the Produce Exchange of this city to the 
several trade committees is, that after October 1, all dealings in 
grain, flour, teal, provisions, lard, tallow, butter, cheese, petroleum, 
naval stores, oils, hay, salt, seed, dried fruit, live and dressed stock, 
and all other articles of produce that are dealt in on the Exchange, 
shall be dealt in, and all freights and storage thereon adjusted, exclu- 
sively on the basis of weight; that the unit of weight shali be the 
pound avoirdupois; and that its principle multiple shall be the cental, 
or 100 pounds. The weight per gallon for different liquids, as oils, 
vinegar, molasses, etc., either has been, or will be fixed by com- 
mittees in the different branches of trade. It is said to be intended 
that the barrel of flour shall be sold as two centals, and its 
whole weight, including that of the barrel, be 218 pounds. 

The proposition was made and supported by a portion of the 
members of the Produce Exchange to extend the date for the new 
system to come into operation, to January 1, 1880, but this change 
of time was not agreed to. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has’ unanimously accepted the 
report of a special committee, to the effect that while Chicago 
favors the ultimate adoption of the cental system, it is not expe- 
dient to bring it into practice without further legislation in Illi- 
nois and by Congress. They say: 

As grain is the principal commodity to be affected, great confusion and dis- 
satisfaction would result from any attempt to establish values based upon the 
cental while the current and future stowage charges are based upon the bushel, 
these charges being regulated by statute ; and it would be impracticable for 
the grain trade of Chicago to adopt the cental system, until such time as the 
State Legislature had so modified the laws as to reduce the inconveniences 
attending the change to the minimum. The Committee regret that the adop- 
tion of the cental system in Great Britain does not seem to have been success- 
ful to any great extent. They do not think it practicable to adopt the change 
in Chicago, even at the beginning of the new year, and believe that action 
should first be taken on the subject by Congress. To this end they recommend 
early and concerted action by all the commercial interests of the country, in 
order that Congress may direct all Government transactions, wherever practica- 
ble, to be conformed to the cental system. 


The Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, on September 16th, 
by a vote of 94 to 64, adopted the cental system as the basis for 


the purchase and sale of grain, flour, and seeds, to take effect on 
January 1, 1880. 
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THE PRESENT ASPECTS OF SPECIE RESUMPTION. 


ADDRESS OF MR. GEORGE S, COE BEFORE THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, AT SARATOGA, AUGUST 7, 1879. 


I consent to take this position to-day in order to develop in this 
assembly a general discussion upon the admirable paper of Mr. Knox, 
and I think an association of bankers, such as I see before me, 
ought not to disperse without expressing their sentiments on the 
subject upon which the Comptroller has so ably addressed us. If he 
is right, we should say so in our own way, and if he is wrong, let 
us deliberately and without hesitation say so. He has stated in very 
happy terms the effect of resumption, and we have to congratulate 
ourselves and the country that we have reached, after long expecta- 
tion, the period of specie payments. The question now is, have we 
resumed all the conditions which properly belong to the country in 
a time of perfect restoration? Are we restored to all the healthful 
relations of sound commerce? Or is this only an accidental, a tem- 
porary, or partial resumption? Any person now having legal-tender 
notes in possession may go to the Treasury and obtain for them 
gold. This is a fact, and a very happy fact. But the reason for it 
is, that the last seven years, as the Comptroller has happily said, 


have been years of plenty. hae 4 have filled the land with abund- 


ance, and turned the balance of commercial exchanges in favor of 
the United States to the enormous sum of nearly one thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. We are so replenished with riches, that we do not 
take the long coveted gold now that we can obtain it. This great 
change comes not because of any new conditions in the policy of 
the Government. As the war left the country in respect to its cur- 
rency so it now remains. And the reason, therefore, for resumption, 
is the happy general commercial prosperity which has returned, and 
not because of any measures adopted by the Government. It would 
be a singular fact if, after a war of such unexampled severity, in 
which financial expedients of novel and extraordinary character were 
resorted to, we should find the financial situation to be in perfect 
harmony with all sound economic conditions. It surely would be a 
marvelous state of things if financial order should spring out of 
civil discord and chaos. Let us look at the simple facts. Before the 
war the banks of the United States were the holders of the reserve 
coin of the country and the sole issuer of its currency. At present 
the Treasury is such custodian. It divides with banks the current 
issues, and all the banks, as well as the people, seem perfectly con- 
tent to have it so. To permit the Government to be the sole cash 
keeper of commerce, and the banks to use as their reserve, the notes 
of the Government, upon which they rely for obtaining the coin 
whenever commerce requires it, unmindful of the fact that coin so 
situated, is most exposed to commercial alternations,—is that the 
condition which we desire to have perpetuated? Is that the best 
possible financial system for the country? This is the question, I 
think, to which we should now earnestly address ourselves. Let us 
examine it. This country, as I said before, has had a credit balance 
of trade of nearly one thousand millions, the aggregate gain of the 
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last six years, and all the signs of the times point to a gradual 
transfer of commercial empire from the Old World to the New, 
| Applause.] It is perfectly plain to every one who reads, that it can 
only be a few years before New York, and not London, will become 
the financial center of the world. [| Applause.] Already the change 
is apparent by our calling home nearly all our own bonds, and 
ceasing to be borrowers abroad. It is more apparent by our nego- 
tiating bonds of Canada and some other foreign securities, showing 
that we have capital for ourselves in abundance, and some excess 
for other countries. Already you perceive a relative decline in the 
fertility of the land, and in the industrial resources of England. 
Already you see an almost incredible growth in this country of all 
productions and wealth, and from present appearances, it cannot be 
more than twenty years before we shall have attained the commer- 
cial supremacy. If that be so, it becomes us as bankers and as 
citizens to look carefully at the question. Are we upon a sound 
financial basis at present, and is it such a basis as, with such high 
expectations, we wish to perpetuate? Is it such a basis as will best 
promote the social growth for which we are ambitious? At present 
the bank notes of all the National banks rest upon other notes, for 
which, it is assumed, we can obtain coin if wanted. Now, what is 
the use of that superfluity and complication in the financial machin- 
ery? It would be a very illogical arrangement, if we had to make 
it anew, that one note should rest upon another note, and that note 
upon something else. If this plan be a sound one, as I said before, 
it is very illogical. The fact is, gentlemen, it is not a sound one, 
and we all know it is not, therefore, we might as well confront the 
question honestly and fairly now. One or the other of these two 
classes of circulating notes ought to be superseded. There is no 
evading that conclusion, if we honestly bring our minds to the sub- 
ject. If the bank notes now rest upon other notes, and those again 
upon a reserve of coin, particularly exposed to the vicissitudes of 
foreign trade, why not dispense with one class of the circulating 
notes, and let them all be of the same issue? There ought to be 
something, gentlemen, in the nature of the two things which is 
essentially different, or else we must absolutely abolish either the one 
or the other. Which kind is the fittest to survive? Let us see. 
During the last year the exports of the United States were some 
seven hundred millions, and the imports some four hundred and 
fifty millions. The difference was between two hundred and fifty 
and three hundred millions, and it has been so for two or three 
years in succession. The property represented in those large sums 
did not pass by means of money. There was almost no money used 
in it. What was the operation? Ships sailing to and fro upon the 
ocean, carried great cargoes of the various productions of the United 
States, and brought back in return the products of every other 
clime. By what means were those large changes of property effected? 
By simple pieces of paper, not in any sense money, but by instru- 
ments which we call Az//s of Exchange. These great changes were 
chiefly promoted by a class of citizens most useful, important, and, 
in fact, indispensable, called éankers. Those bankers became, from 
time to time, the custodians of all this merchandise, by means of 
those bills representing and controlling it. Their special service in 
the human economy is to distribute and exchange property. 

Now, it is perfectly clear that such bills of exchange are the cur- 
rency of the world. They constitute the currency of the larger 
denominations by which the world’s wholesale business is transacted. 
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That we all know. But what does that currency rest upon? What 
gives it value, and by what means is it secured? Upon the ships, 
upon the cargoes which go to and fro, and against which the bills 
are drawn. If any of you require a bill of exchange, and wish to 
know of a surety that it is true and genuine, and absolutely guar- 
anteed to be so, you will say to the gentleman who comes to nego- 
tiate it: “I am not certain that you have shipped a cargo against 
which you draw this bill, and in order to secure your fidelity I de- 
mand that you give me a bill of lading of the goods shipped. This 
I will attach to the bill of exchange to which the transaction be- 
longs.” That is the basis of the whole operation. In other words, 
some form of useful industry, constitutes the sum and substance, 
not only of that paper, but also of the whole world’s commerce, 
and thus business continually goes on, not by the use of money, 
but by goods exchanged among mankind, which are useful and nec- 
essary for human life. Such bills of exchange are really the world’s 
currency; but without the shipments, the currency would be good 
for nothing. They are the essential ingredients out of which the 
bills are composed, and the goods must thus pass, or else the bills 
are not genuine. Now, suppose the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain were to make a treaty, permitting the issue 
of Government bills, without the shipment of any goods whatever. 
What would be the effect of them upon the world’s industry. Sup- 
pose the United States were to issue three hundred and forty-six 
millions of bills upon London (that being the amount of currency 
issued by the Government at home), and not ship a dollar of prop- 
erty? Is it not very manifest that the people of this country who 
used them would draw, through the world’s commerce, that amount 
of the labor and industry from the people on that side of the water, 
without giving them anything from this side in return. They would 
disarrange the whole world’s affairs, and disturb all the relations 
among men and nations. There is nothing plainer than that. 

And suppose that the United States should say: “This bill is 
perfectly good; because when it becomes due, another will be given 
of the same sort to pay it with.” Then what becomes of the bal- 
ance of the exchange between the two nations? It seems, therefore, 
practically a most false, ruinous, and absurd assumption of power in 
Government, not possessing industrial powers, to create commercial 
instruments, whose vital essence and virtue must, in the very nature 
of things, be wanting. Neither the Government of the United States 
nor any other Government can legitimately issue this kind of cur- 
rency, unless it be endued with power from on High to create the 
goods out of which alone any true currency can be made. To per- 
form this omnipotent act, Government must possess omnipotent 
powers, and, as Mr. John Bright said recently in the discussion of a 
kindred subject : “ Here is where the omnipotence of human govern- 
ment utterly fails.” 

Having thus shown the operation of currency for international 
trade, let me make another illustration for the home market. The 
other day, with the President of this Association, I went into the 
New York Clearing House, and while there the morning exchanges 
between banks was going on. We saw pass through the hands of 
the bank messengers, within the space of about ten minutes, pieces 
of paper called dank checks, representing eighty-seven millions of 
dollars. These eighty-seven millions—what were they? The exchange 
of industrial property and things, which had occurred in the City 
of New York, through all the banks the day before. There was not 
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a dollar of money to be seen in all this, but after those exchanges 
were made up there appeared to be two classes of banks: one a 
creditor class, which had given more property than they had received, 
and the other was a debtor class, which had given less, and the 
difference between those two classes was some five millions of dol- 
lars, which sum had subsequently to be paid in money. That was 
all the actual money needed for that great transaction. 

Now, the same suggestion I made a moment ago, I now make in 
respect to these zystruments of internal commerce. The checks and 
papers passed between those banks were internal currency, and they, 
like the foreign exchanges, were based upon the actual transactions 
pressing through banks, and by them through their dealers, the 
community at large, the day before. And I now state this is an 
undeniable axiom. You cannot make a paper honestly representing 
value unless it actually passes property from one person to the other 
for the full value represented, and such is the case with every legiti- 
mate note or obligation issued by a sound bank. If that be true, 
the essential superiority of bank currency over the Government issues 
must be apparent. 

This seems to me to be a statement in exact science that cannot 
be denied. Now, whence comes industry? It is the personal, indi- 
vidual act of every man. Government has no function for it what- 
ever. It has no capacity for production, distribution or exchange of 
industry. It cannot, therefore, furnish genuine credentials of labor. 
If it forces its currency devices into business the intrusion can only 
produce derangement of all honest labor, first, last and always. It 
cannot create capital. It has power to borrow it from its producers, 
and when it borrows, it borrows like an individual, by paying an 
annuity to the owner for the use of it. A paper that passes as 
money value, without passing at the same time the real material of 
which it is composed, is just as absurd as a coin without any metal 
in it. Cozz or money of the world’s standard passes property of in- 
trinsic value tn ttself. Genuine paper currency of every kind, must pass 
property concurrently with ttself, and of the money value expressed. 

* * * * * * * * * % * 


The Government of the United States have, it is true, now pro- 
vided for its currency issues a small proportion of the value which 
they purport to convey. Why should they not provide for the 
whole, and retire from a business for which they have no compe- 
tency? Is there any reason in the nature of things why they 
should not? On the contrary, does not every commercial instinct 
imperatively demand it? The war is over. These currency devices 
were born in poverty and in the nation’s extremity and supposed 
inability to borrow capital. Since then this thousand millions of 
new capital has come in, and offers itself to the Government upon 
lowest terms. 

* * x * * x % & x x * 


It seems now the order of Providence, against which we may not 
rebel, that commerce should resume its normal conditions Incoming 
resources provide abundant means. Is there anything in the pecu- 
liar financial conditions that should prevent it? On the contrary, 
do we not by permitting the continuance of Goverment currency, 
cherish the germ which like an epidemic lies latent during the 
winter, ready to break out again into fever upon the approach of 
the hot season? It is a danger which, if not removed, may again 
revive with the same terrific injury as before. 
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This is a moral as well as a financial question. It is a question 
that affects the welfare, and the stability of society. No man can 
doubt this, when he reviews the circumstances of the last ten 
years. It is not a mere matter of dollars and cents; it is a ques- 
tion of human life and destiny. These things, indissolubly united in 
the order of Providence, cannot be separated. 

With these simple illustrations, I have said enough to show that 
industry is the true and only means of restoration, and will wg 
and necessarily provide the best currency instruments by whic 
wealth can be exchanged, and its results incorporated into vital forms 
and institutions to benefit society. As the country now starts upon 
a new career, shall the great West, the granary of the world, and all 
other sections of the land now teeming with surplus property ready 
for exportation—shall they be permitted freely to exchange their pro- 
ductions for the wealth of the Old World upon equal terms? Or 
shall there be needlessly interposed an obstacle created. by war, 
unknown or unrecognized in other nations with which we exchange, 
and which renders the financial results of all this industry variable 
and uncertain. 

Commerce has to do with mankind at large, and with producers 
and consumers irrespective of National lines. It must be apparent 
that any peculiar, local standard or conventional measure established 
by a people seeking the benefits of the largest trade, is a self- 
imposed impediment to their own progress. The smallest trader, 
producer, or laborer, when he sells his property or his service, knows 
not but that they will enter into some great aggregate for shipment 
abroad. And if they do not, their value is favorably affected by a 
wider demand. The humblest laborer and the largest merchant or 
banker are therefore bound together by a common tie, as workers in 
the great human hive. They are alike interested in having the most 
extended commerce with the world, and also in adhering to the 
standard which the world most recognizes. They who aim to inject 
into the currency a false representative of labor, or to alter the 
measure by which labor is exchanged, may justly be suspected of a 
sinister design. They are either drones or deceivers. 

In the light of this explanation, let us now, as bankers, examine 
the statements of the National banks, and of the Treasury bank, in 
order to test the relative merits of the two currencies. 

ist. The National banks are indebted to the public: 

Millions. 


Pe MIN 6.5 5c Soden aaea ccnsmna dine Cenmnns emia omsmbas emis 823 
For circulating notes....00:.000- cccccccccccessens Cevcccccccccccs 


They have in hand to meet this indebtedness assets as follows: 
Millions. 


Loans and debts due to them 

United States and other bonds 

Coin due from Treasury 

RONDE TINO 5 on i5.sic.55de6 ccibsndseca desdensssidacseseewues 


Showing an excess, which is ¢hecr own capital and surplus, of 656 
millions, or one hundred and fifty-eight dollars of assets for every 
hundred of liabilities. These assets are composed in large measure 
of notes secured by every form of industry produced by people in 
every section of the country. They are predicated upon cotton, corn, 
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wheat, farming utensils, and upon the infinite variety of things, 
which contribute to the life and comfort of society, and which are 
hourly and perpetually exchanged for such things, among the people, 
through the banks. This is the service which the banks perform, 
and without which our advanced social life could not exist. It is a 
service so indispensable in the great economic system that every 
civilized nation of the world has found it necessary to establish and 
to encourage such institutions and associations as we represent. The 
oldest institutions in Europe are of this character. In fact, some of 
our own associates, still in youthful activity, are the most venerable 
in the land, and are older than the Government itself. The Bank of 
North America, in Philadelphia, was formed by Robert Morris, our 
Colonial Secretary. Its aim was to draw from the people their 
industrial resources to sustain the Revolution, and he did it. 
Through that instrumentality means were mainly provided to defeat 
Cornwallis. The Bank of New York, founded by Alexander Ham- 
ilton, is 100 years old; and the Manhattan Company Bank, inaugu- 
rated by Aaron Burr, whose able President is near me, is about the 
same age. Your own bank, Mr. Chairman, has been in business 
some seventy-five years; and a larger number of us more youthful 
institutions have existed half a century. And no sooner does any 
new community grow into the importance of a commercial town or 
city, than a bank is established to supply an obvious need. This 
fact of itself proves that they do a work which society demands, and 
that there is an intrinsic necessity for their existence. The part of 
the currency of these institutions which is composed of deposits and 
is transferred by checks, forms the medium for larger transactions, 
and that part which consists of bank notes is used for the smaller. 
It is all alike currency, and performs substantially the same office, 
the notes being the subsidiary currency, just as pieces of metal of 
smaller denominations are the substdéary coin or money. These notes 
are secured by, Ist., the capital of the bank; 2d., by the property 
taken by the banks and held to redeem the notes when paid out; 
3d., by Government bonds of 100 cents for every 90 cents issued. 
They have the guarantee of Government and of the personal prop- 
erty of the people, each to more than their face value, as security; 
and, if the Comptroller continues to exercise the same fidelity which 
has so far eminently characterized him, these banks will be prepared 
at any time to hand over to their creditors, upon instant demand, 
either money or the money equivalent in other industrial values, such 
as will reimburse them in full and leave a large margin or excess, 
as already stated. 

Now, in the same way let us examine the Treasury Bank; it has 


issued : 
Millions. 


Notes payable on demand 
Fractional notes 


It has assets to meet this indebtedness : 


Gold and silver coin and bullion 


Deficit 


This bank ts therefore prepared to pay its creditors on demand forty- 
one cents per dollar, but for the balance it has nothing to show. 
Where is this deficit sum to be found? Simply in the power of 
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taxation. This is a power slow in its operation and_ utterly 
impracticable as an immediate resource for payment on demand. 
The other resource consists in the power to borrow capital. This 
kind of bank conducts its business upon the chances of floating a 
currency, wanting all sound commercial basis, under the idea that 
part of it only will be returned for redemption. What is that but 
doing by Government, as much illegitimate financiering as is possi- 
ble without exposure, and resting in the confidence of being able 
to retire in case of need, behind its good credit as a borrower? 
What is it but doing by Government a. kind of banking it would 
arrest as criminal, if done by its subjects? It must be remembered 
that every true note certifies to the community the ability of 
the country to expend the value it represents, and every false one, 
the more it is accredited, the more it deceives, by inviting and 
facilitating expenditures in excess of means, so that the very high 
credit of Government currency, gives it peculiar danger. Such an 
institution as this surely has not the qualities of a bank of last 
resort. If the good rules which the Comptroller applies to all 
National banks should be applied to this, it must be ruled out as 
an unsound institution. 

If this view of the laws which underlie all commerce among men 
be correct, it must be seen that our better currency is resting upon 
the worse, that there is in that respect a complete inversion of all 
sound financial principles, and that what we rely upon as the reserve 
of banks and the last resort for all business transactions in the 
United States, is really the weakest item among the commercial 
assets. While other portions of them are founded upon full 
exchangeable values, this one, the very foundation of them all, con- 
tains but forty-one per cent. of convertible worth, and the deficiency, 
when demanded, must be supplied from those very commercial re- 
sources which banks represent. It is also obvious that when the 
balance of trade necessitates a report to these Treasury reserves, 
the disturbance and exhaustion produced, will render a loan by the 
people to the Government more difficult and uncertain. Here, then, 
is another chance to which this Treasury Bank is exposed. Is it not 
an undeniable fact, that while Government notes, be they more or 
less in amount, inevitably betray the people into extravagant expend- 
itures, labor must finally be called in to save what has thus been 
lost? And even if the wasted sum be supplied by foreign loans, it 
is yet true, that the labor and economy of other lands will con- 
tribute to counteract the prodigality of this, and mnst be compen- 
sated by labor in return. So true is it that the universal law of 
labor is one of mutual obligation and dependence the world over. 
It is a law resting upon every man, and from it, even Government 
cannot emancipate nor absolve us. 

The only security for commerce and for the country then lies in 
the entire withdrawal of Government from all further effort to sup- 
ply 4 currency for the people, and from all interference with indus- 
trial exchanges. So long as such a power is recognized as within 
the possible functions of legislation, the industries of every citizen 
and his consequent happiness as well as the consequent well-being 
and good order of society, will be subjected to the caprices of Con- 
gress. The Divine law is thus supplanted by human legislation, and 
nothing but discord can result. 

The practical question remains, how can ths now best be done? The 
Congress that authorized the issue of the original legal-tender notes 
never contemplated the possibility of their continuance after the war 
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was over, and to promote their early extinction as currency, they 
made every one of them convertible into a six-per-cent. bond, 
Thus inviting exchangeable capital to be supplied for them from 
surplus industry of this or other peoples, by imprinting upon each 
note the offer of a liberal annuity for a loan of its amount. Had 
this condition been continued, the notes would long since have 
ceased to exist, and the Government and people would have saved 
an incalculable sum, subsequently lost by waste, extravagance and 
prodigality, besides averting the untold misery, disappointment, 
wretchedness and crime, directly and indirectly traceable to the pro- 
longed use of this new and variable medium of exchange. As 
originally issued, they presented an inducement for every holder to 
exercise his skill, industry and economy to secure to himself the 
offered annuity. They were earnest incentives to thrift and motives 
to economy, but in an evil hour this privilege was withdrawn, and the 
notes became like idle and unmitigated tramps, possessed with power 
to consume the capital of others, but rendering none in return. The 
option given to every holder to loan, was a continual solicitation to 
save. But the irredeemable, unexchangeable note, on the contrary, 
awakened an intense desire to expend, in order to secure for it any 
species of property attainable, regardless of price. This was the 
greatest financial blunder of the war. It cost the nation untold 
millions in money, and infinite demoralization. It relaxed all indus- 
try, and made us a nation of prodigals. 

These great evils having been arrested by a natural reaction from 
their very excess, it is now the duty of every good citizen to take 
measures to prevent their possible recurrence, by urging a total 
abolition of the system out of which it grew. This can be effectu- 
ally done by the simple restoration of the privilege of funding into 
bonds, bearing a rate of interest, of the last loans made by Govern- 
ment. By this means the desire to save will be revived, industry 
will be stimulated to create the capital required, the deficit sum, 
now entirely within the capacity of the nation, will be gradually 
supplied from the resources, industry and ingenuity of the people, 
and exchangeable values, convertible into gold or into any other 
form required, will fill the void now represented by Government 
currency, which will imperceptibly pass away. This change may be 
made without violence, commotion, or financial embarrassment. It 
will proceed in the silent order of nature, surely and effectually, 
affecting beneficently every good interest and injuring none. The 
whole nation, in every part, and every man in it, will feel the re- 
newing influence, and there will be opened up on this broad conti- 
nent a period of sound commercial prosperity such as the world has 
never yet seen. Why should we delay in removing forever this last 
vestige of war, or hesitate in reinvesting this great nation with the 
unrestricted powers and privileges of healthful commerce ? 


_——————_—_a 


GOLD PiLinc Up.—In a letter to the Treasury Department, dated Sept. 4, 
Gen. Hillhouse, U. S. Assistant Treasurer at New York, says: ‘Gold still 
continues to accumulate in our vaults. As it is less convenient than notes to 
handle, not only the annual production, but the imports, will naturally take the 
same direction.” 

Gen. Hillhouse adds, that from this accumulation of gold in the N. Y. Sub- 
Treasury, it will soon be necessary to use, for the storage of gold, some part 
of the room in the vault recently constructed for the storage of silver. 
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INDIA AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 


[ FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST. ] 


The prevalent depression of trade—a state of matters which always 
disturbs the normal value of money—renders it difficult to determine 
how far some of the circumstances connected with the value of gold 
and silver are of a temporary or permanent character. But for the 
recent demonetization of silver, we believe that the increase in the 
annual production of that metal would not have been in excess of 
the requirements for it. At present, owing to the diminished yield 
of the gold mines, the annual supply of the precious metals, taken 
together, is no greater than it has been throughout the last quarter 
of a century. Accordingly, it is a fact worthy of more attention than 
it at present receives, that the effect of demonetizing silver must 
proportionately raise the value of gold. While the supply of the 
precious metal remains as it is, a plethora of silver in the Western 
world in consequence of demonetization implies a concomitant appre- 
ciation of gold. The merchants and bankers in the City of Loncon 
have memorialized the Government on the “scarcity of metallic cur- 
rency;” but what other result could be expected from the recent 
work of demonetizing silver? 

The source of the silver dilemma is 4ere—in the West—not in 
India. And so long as we fail to see this, and go on trying to 
devise a remedy by making changes in India, we are wasting our 
time and thought. At the best, anything done in India would but 
touch the outer fringe of the silver question; we should be dealing 
with some of its consequences, instead of curing the evil itself. Led 
by England, the Western world is abandoning silver as money, 
reducing it to a mere metal; and hence we are depriving it of the 
chief source of its value, and which it has possessed since the begin- 
ning of civilized society. British statesmen of all parties, adopting 
the views of scientific authorities, have united in extolling the advant- 
ages of “monometallism” in the form of a single gold standard. 
To such a pitch has this nostrum been carried, that the United 
States were preached into adopting a single gold standard when 
resuming specie payments; and the publicists in this country have 
been filled with indignation that any proposals like Bland’s Silver 
Bill should be made for giving even a limited circulation to silver 
in the American Republic. Well, our wise men have got what they 
wanted. The German Empire discarded silver and adopted a single 
gold standard; so have the Scandinavian kingdoms; and France, in 
self-defence, has had to close her mint against silver, to avoid being 
deluged with the silver discarded by its neighbors. Surely our states- 
men and economists ought to be well content! Yet no sooner is 
what they have so long preached being practised, than they find that 
the British Empire suffers more than any other country from the 
change. Nevertheless, they shut their eyes to their own part in the 
matter, and choose to regard the present dilemma as if it were one 
of India’s making; and the Indian Goverment is to be tortured and 
disturbed in order that one evil consequence of their own doctrine 
may be somewhat lessened. 

For the present, our Indian Empire suffers most severely from the 
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recent change in the relative value of gold and silver; but the ques- 
tion is one of a world-wide character; and unless it be dealt with as 
such, no amount of retrenchment or petty financial devices can pre- 
vent India from ere long suffering more than at present. We are 
told that “the loss must be faced manfully,” as if it were a famine or 
visitation of Providence; whereas it is as entirely an evil of man’s mak- 
ing as anything can possibly be. “Legislation,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
“can do nothing;” and yet the dilemma is born of legislation, and 
its authors are governments, not Providence. By Act of Parliament 
we discarded silver and adopted a single gold standard in 1816; we 
imposed a single silver standard upon India in 1836; and recently, 
Acts of Congress and of Parliaments have extended the single gold 
standard over a large portion both of Europe and America. Yet 
when these Acts of legislation begin to bear their fruits, our states- 
men calmly protest that legislation has nothing to do with the evil, 
and that they can do nothing to mitigate it! The evil “must be 
faced manfully”! That is all that as yet they can think, or bring 
themselves to say on the subject. 

The proposal has been made, and for some time was _ favorably 
entertained, to demonetize silver in India, and adopt a single gold 
standard, as in this country. What would be the effect of such a 
procedure? It would at once destroy a large portion of the value of 
the present silver currency of India, amounting to at least 200 mil- 
lions sterling, besides creating in that country a monetary revolution 
of the severest character. This would be a strange way of benetiting 
India! Secondly, thereafter we should have to make all our pay- 
ments to India in gold instead of silver—whereby silver, from being 
disused for this purpose, would still further decline in value to an 
enormous extent. Further, where would we get the new supply of 
gold wanted for these payments, and without which it would be 
impossible to carry on our usual trade with the East? The annual 
supply of gold, as we have already said, has been diminishing for 
twenty years, and now stands at a low point compared with what it 
did when the “golden age” was in its prime. We hold most confi- 
dently that as soon as trade revives and resumes its old and normal 
condition of progress, the diminished yield of the gold mines will 
make itself felt very sharply; and this change will be first and most 
severely felt in our own country, under the absurd and pernicious 
currency system established in 1844. But for the new gold mines, 
the Act of 1844 must have been abandoned as impracticable many 
years ago; and now that the gold supply is diminishing (although 
still more than double what it was in 1848), the unsuitabieness of 
such a Currency Act for an expanding commerce will again be forced 
upon the attention of the public. How much more serious would be 
the dilemma were silver demonetized in our Indian Empire. Were 
it to become necessary to send gold instead of silver to India, the 
scarcity of gold and the further destruction of the value of silver 
would not merely break down our own monetary system (for which 
we should have no regret), but would seriously disturb monetary 
affairs generally, besides checking the great and most valuable trade 
between India and the countries of the West. 

If such would be the effects of demonetizing silver in India, how 
much vaster would be the calamity produced by likewise and simul- 
taneously pursuing the present process of demonetizing silver in 
Europe and America? Fortunately, we can hardly believe that gov- 
ernments will persevere in, or that nations will tolerate, so suicidal a 
policy. Mankind will not allow themselves to be strangled in defer- 
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ence to any theories or doctrine, however “well established” they 
may be held to be. A single gold-standard, no doubt, suits our own 
country—especially when gold is so abundant as it still is; but to 
preach up this form of “monometallism” for universal adoption in 
civilized countries, and to pour contempt upon the “ double standard,” 
is one of the most perilous freaks of “science falsely so called.” It 
would cut our own throat to begin with, by making gold too scarce 
for the maintenance of our own monetary system. For the world 
at large, our own country included, such a change would produce the 
widest and most oppressive calamity that human intelligence or folly 
ever created. It is now acknowledged on all hands that our recent 
commercial prosperity, and the general well-being of mankind, have 
been greatly owing to the large supply of the precious metals from 
California and Australian mines. To proceed in the work of demon- 
etizing silver would not only undo these benefits, but would create 
disasters far exceeding in magnitude the past blessings. It would 
destroy about one-half of the entire stock of the world’s money. It 
would not merely paralyze commerce and rob industry of its due 
reward, but it would intensify the worst evils of old-established 
society. It would make the rich vastly richer, and the poor still 
poorer. We often hear, from certain quarters, of “ bloated capitalists” 
accumulating fortunes at the expense of the laboring classes; but 
even if capitalists were the sole and unchecked legislators of the 
world, they could not devise any law so purely and exorbitantly for 
their own interests as one for the demonetization of silver—for the 
destruction of one-half of the world’s currency, and the consequent 
doubling or quadrupling of the value of their own capital. Such a 
course would promote the “social revolution” far beyond all the 
preaching of French Communists or Russian Nihilists. 

We repeat, we cannot believe that such an issue will be arrived at. 
But political and scientific doctrines have been and still are running 
in favor of a single gold standard, with the consequent demonetiza- 
tion of the sister metal. Among our own politicians, Mr. Goschen 
is the only one who has in any degree protested against the disas- 
trous doctrine hitherto in vogue; and it is lamentable to find that 
when the silver question is discussed in the House of Commons, our 
stasesmen express their belief that legislation can do nothing. It is 
true that the difficulty cannot be solved by the action of any single 
government; but it can, and ere long must, be dealt with by means 
of an International Congress. The United States proposed such a 
Congress a year ago; but the British Government, with the cordial 
approval of the House of Commons, refused to take any active part 
in it, and our Commissioner was specially enjoined to uphold the 
single gold standard. The Commission, thus neglected by the Euro- 
pean governments, proved abortive. But we feel assured that this 
course is the only proper one, and the only one which can be 
effective ; and the sooner an International Congress upon the silver 
question is renewed, with the concurrence of all the leading govern- 
ments, the better will: it be, not merely for our Indian Empire, but 
for the world at large. 


Urucuay,—Cattle abound in other places as well as in Texas. The British 
Mercantile Gazette is authority for stating that, in 1877, in Uruguay, of which 
Montevideo is the capital, 6,500,000 cattle were slaughtered and sold for 
$ 15,000,000, and that 4,060,487 tons of artificial guano were made from the 
refuse. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


THE BLACK HILLS. 

In Lawrence County, Dakota, in which the great belt of low grade 
gold ore is found, the mills erected since January 1, 1877, are valued 
at $604,010, and contain 1,205 stamps. The minimum crushing 
power per day of each stamp is one and one-half tons, and if they 
are supposed to be all of them steadily at work every day, which is 
probably not the case, they would crush 1,807%4 tons daily, yielding 
daily, at $10 per ton, $18,075, which is equal to $6,507,000 annually. 
The Black Hills newspapers claim that this will be exceeded, as the 
ore is steadily growing richer as it is worked at lower depths, and 
as the number of stamps is being constantly increased. 


COMMERCE OF BOSTON. 
The total imports and exports at Boston for the two last fiscal 
years were as follows: 
Year ending Imports. x Exports. 
June 30, 1879 $ 40,516,981 asics $ 48,100,019 
June 30, 1878 40,350,690 see. 46,543,741 
Increase over 1878.... $ 166,291 eae $ 1,556,278 


The Boston Fournal is of the opinion that taking into account 
the fall in prices of from ten to twenty per cent., that the real 


increase in quantities imported and exported in 1879, as compared 
with 1878, is fifteen per cent. 


MUNICIPAL REPUDIATIONS, 


The aggregate of city, county, and town debts in bonds, the 
validity of which is denied or “ repudiated,” is said to be $5,547,000. 
Seventeen counties and five cities and towns in Illinois have repudi- 
ated debts, aggregating $8,517,000. Controversies have been carried 
on in Courts, in respect to the matters in dispute, with various 
results, but in a majority of the cases the validity of the debts has 
been affirmed. Several of the towns in Vermont and New York 
have carried into the Courts the question of the validity of their 
debts, but we have never seen any statement of the aggregate 
involved. In New Jersey, the City of Elizabeth is contesting a 
$ 6,000,000 debt. 

SHEEP IN TEXAS. 

An Austin correspondent of the Chicago Trzbune says: “The 
importance of sheep husbandry in Texas can be partly conceived 
when the following estimated shipment of wool from the State, and 
the present number of sheep now feeding upon nutritious grasses, 
are properly considered. It is estimated that there are now over 
5,000,000 sheep in the State—more than there are in any other State 
in the Union, excepting California, which has about 8,000,000, Ohio 
ranging. third in the list, with about 4,500,000. Last year over 
11,000,000 pounds of wool were shipped out of the State, besides 
large quantities that were manufactured into yarns and cloth by 
the woolen mills in our State. These figures will increase 
annually, and in a very few years this State will contain a larger 
number of sheep, ship more wool, and manufacture more woolen 
goods, than any other State in the Union.” 
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WESTERN FARM LOANS, 


A correspondent of the Chicago 7rzéune, writing from Hartford 
(Conn. ), estimates the loans made in New England on Western 
farms. by banks, insurance companies, and individuals, at one hun- 
dred million dollars, but states that the amount is not now being 
increased. The rate of interest ranges, as we suppose, from eight 
to ten per cent. In the winter of 1877-8, Senator Eaton, of Con- 
necticut, estimated the Western loans of all kinds, on town prop- 
erty, farms, etc., made in Hartford alone at $50,000,000, but that 
city is the seat of many large insurance and fire companies and 
banks, in addition to the great amount of individual wealth. We 
believe, and at any rate hope, that the estimate of $ 100,000,000 
loaned in New England on Western farms is too large. Added to 
the large amount of similar loans known to be held in the Eastern 
States outside of New England, it would make an alarming aggre- 
gate of debt on a species of property which is liable to be crippled, 
from time to time, by either bad harvests or bad markets. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN HARVESTS. 

The estimates made at Vienna, early in September, were, that 
Austro-Hungary would be obliged to import grain during the coming 
year, of the value of ten million florins, instead of exporting a value 
in grain of 100 million florins, as it has done during each of the past 
two years. The Austrian florin is worth about fifty cents. 

BISMARCK. 

In his interview with Hon. Wm. D. Kelly, Prince Bismarck *called 
the advocates of free trade “ blockheads.” Mr. Kelly’s report of that 
interview, published in this country, has now got back to Germany, 
where it is served up in the German newspapers. Bismarck’s epithet 
of “blockheads” naturally excites great wrath among the free trade 
doctrinaires. Bismarck has always been, in his style of actioa and 
language, rather strong than polished. 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES. 

In the statements made of the British National debt, the termin- 
able annuities which the Government has bound itself to pay, are 
figured at £ 42,778,147, which is the estimated capitalized value of 
the annuities. These terminate at various periods. The annual 
sum which they now call for is £ 5,711,318. The followinggis a 
statement of them in detail: 

Life annuities....... ER eR ar very Terr CTT 

Exchequer annuities 

Annuities for terms of years 

POE GENO TE WO 55.6 do daisies SoceniscceKdeakenses 4,712,381 
Sinking-fund annuities expiring 1885 6,907 
Red Sea Telegraph annuity expiring 1908 36,000 


Total present annual payments..... Tidmmwoanemeplarene & 5)711,318 


As will be seen, the bulk of these annuities expire in 1885, and 
the British National debt will then show a large reduction, if in 
the meantime new debts are not accumulated, of which unfortu- 
nately there is too much probability. What the British call 
unfunded debt, consisting of exchequer and treasury bills, is already 
swollen to £ 25,870,100, Included in it are the exchequer bonds 
issued for the purchase of Suez Canal shares, amounting to 
£ 3,866,300. If circumstances for the next half dozen years are 
favorable, this unfunded debt will be liquidated from surplus 

20 
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revenues, but there is great danger that they will take the shape of 
permanent consols. Great Britain is constantly exposed to wars 
from the wide extent of its dominions, and in fact is almost 
always involved in a war of some kind. It has been peculiarly 
unfortunate of late, having had two wars, in Afghanistan and with 
the Zulus, on hand at one time. 


BRITISH PRICES, 


In the sixteen principal articles of raw materials for the purpose 
of manufacture imported into Great Britain during the month of 
July, a fall of nine per cent. is shown in a comparison with the 
prices of the same articles during July of last year. But the larger 
part, if not the whole, of this fall of nine per cent. occurred during 
the last half of last year, and principally during the last quarter of 
last year. A comparison of the prices of July, 1879, with the prices 
of January, 1879, would not probably show any fall. 


ENGLISH BANK NOTES, 


As the law regulating English banking was stated in the House of 
Commons, July 11, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the English 
banks are governed by a rule different from that applied to Scotch 
banks. In both cases there is a specified amount of note circulation, 
called “the fixed issue.” The English banks wlth the exception of 
the Bank of England, are not allowed to exceed this amount under 
any circumstances, but the Scotch banks may issue any excess, pro- 
vided that they hold gold for the redemption of such excess, dollar 
for dollar. The Bank of England has the same privilege. In the 
case of the Bank of Glasgow the gold required and supposed to be 
held for the excess of notes above the fixed issue, was found to be 
missing when the bank failed. 


ENGLISH PAUPERISM. 


The number of persons in England and Wales receiving public 
relief during the quarter ending at midsummer, was: 


674,798 
715,231 

There is an increase everywhere, but it is greatest in the chief 
manufacturing districts. 

ENGLISH LOCAL TAXATION AND DEBTS. 

The returns of local taxation in England for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1878 (not including Ireland or Scotland), compiled under 
the supervision of the Local Government Board, show that dur- 
ing the year the sum raised by local taxation was £ 29,519,984, in 
addition to which Treasury subventions amounting to £ 2,032,552 
were received in easement of the local rates. Of the total local tax- 
ation £ 24,352,437 was raised by rates falling on ratable property; 
£ 4,715,476 by tolls, dues, and rents falling on traffic; and £ 452,071 
by duties falling on consumable articles. The local taxation levied 
by rates included :—Poor-rate, £ 8,531,849; county and police rates, 
£ 2,869,299; borough and town police rates, £ 2,786,126; highway 
rates, £ 1,722,575; metropolitan local management rate, excluding pre- 
cept rates paid thereout, £ 2,222,486; Metropolitan Board of Works, 
£ 2,077,749; Metropolitan Police rates, £ 1,050,503; urban sanitary 
rate, £ 17,221,478; and School Board rate, £ 3,174,105. The loan 
transactions of the local authorities show that a sum of £ 14,930,429 
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was borrowed, and £ 9,262,658 repaid during the year, while at the 
close of the year there were loans outstanding to the amount of 
£ 114,683,002. 

The amount of this local debt has been steadily increasing for 
several years past, and, as will be seen, has now reached a ve 
large aggregate. The classes in England who are troubled to find 
safe investments for their money, are numerous and influential, and 
they are continually stimulating the policy of raising funds for local 
purposes by loans, rather than by taxes. It may be presumed that 
the process of piling up local debts in England will go on until 
they become so large that money lenders will be alarmed, and throw 
their influence against any further increase. 


IRISH CRIMINAL STATISTICS, 


In Ireland, for 1878, the serious criminal offences, such as are pun- 
ishable only after a trial by jury, were 2,886. Allowing for difference 
of the numbers of the populations, this is 1,339 less than in England 
during the same year, and 3,057 less than in Scotland. The excess 
in Scotland is mainly in crimes committed against property and 
accompanied by violence, and is attributed by some authorities to 
the peculiar and severe provisions of the Scotch Poor Laws, which 
prohibit relief to able-bodied persons, however destitute they may 
be. That does not explain the excess, as compared with Ireland, of 
the more serious offences in England. A more probable explanation 
of the excess, both in Scotland and England, is the fact that their 
proportion of urban to agricultural populations is much larger than 
in Ireland. In the latter country, the number of indictments in 
1878, including those for offences not necessary triable by jury, was 
6,959, but of these 3,512, or slightly more than one-half, were in 
Dublin, which contains only one-sixteenth of the population of Ire- 
land. In Carrickfergus such indictments were only I in 10,000 of the 
population, while in the worst division of Dublin they were 158 in 
10,000. 

Making the comparison on the same numbers of the populations, 
the sentences to imprisonment for one year and upwards, were in 
Ireland 87, in France 220, in Scotland 241, and in England 266. The 
sentences to penal servitude were in Ireland 170, in Scotland 198, in 
France 284, and in England 364. It is said, however, by way of a 
partial explanation, that convictions are much more easily obtained 
in England than in Ireland, and that, as a rule, English judges im- 
pose heavier sentences for the same offences than the Irish judges do. 


SCOTCH FISHERIES, 


According to the Report of the Scotch Fishery Board, the number 
of barrels of herring caught and cured during 1878, was 905,768, being 
twelve per cent. above the average of the last ten years. Reckoning 
800 herrings to the barrel, and adding those which are made use of 
fresh, it is estimated that the number of herrings caught is eight 
hundred millions. 608,969 barrels are exported to the Continent of 
Europe, of which 546,000 go to Germany. Of cod, ling, and hake, 
200,000 cwt. are caught, about one-half of them by the fishermen of 
the Shetland Islands. In addition to about 50,000 men and _ boys 
engaged directly in these fisheries, there are 976 fish-curers, 1,984 
coopers, and 40,537 persons in other employments connected with 
these fisheries. 
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FRENCH MUNICIPAL LOANS, 


During the session of the Chambers which closed in August, laws 
were passed authorizing seventeen cities, or departments, to issue 
loans for public works. The largest loans authorized for towns, were 
four million francs for Cette, five millions for Bourges, and ten mil- 
lions for Roubaise. The maximum rate of interest permitted is in 
some cases four and one-half per cent., and in other cases five per 
cent. 


THE GOLD STANDARD IN GERMANY. 


“The rumor that Prince Bismarck has felt some degree of hesita- 
tion about the the permanent maintenance of a single gold stand- 
ard in Germany appears to be correct, though the exact details of 
the plan to be followed have not yet been made public. The Berlin 
Borsen Zeitung states that although Prince Bismarck has not 
announced to the American Government, as reported, that he is 
willing to return or go to a double standard, yet that the negotia- 
tions which have taken place’render it probable that a decision 
will be arrived at in this direction. We have, in recording this 
matter, to give the information that reaches us.”—Lonudon Economist, 
of August 16. 

CUBA. 

In the Spanish Cortes, three months ago, General Salamanca said 
that Martinez Campos had not ended the Cuban rebellion by arms, 
but by bribing the rebels, or their leaders, and that a rebellion sus- 
pended in that way was liable to break out again at any time. He 
said that the money used in this bribery amounted to 172 million 
reals. General Campos replied that he had used, not 172 million 
reals, but only seventeen millions, or $850,000, and that it was 
“only bestowed on the insurgents, after they had surrendered, to 
enable them to disperse and go back to their homes.” It has always 
been reported from Cuba that many of the insurgent leaders received 
large bribes, and under the circumstances of the collapse of the 
insurrection, the world will continue to believe it, until more precise 
accounts are given than are ever likely to be, of the manner in which 
General Campos used his money. 


A FLOURISHING CITY. 


A correspondent of the London 7Zzmes devotes two and a half 
columns to a description of the prosperity of Barcelona, the manu- 
facturing center and chief seaport of Catalonia, the most industrious 
and active of the Spanish Provinces. A new Barcelona is said 
to be growing up around the old city, and to have now a popula- 
tion of 250,000, and it is expected that with the addition of certain 
suburbs which are to be annexed, the number will soon be doubled. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand bales of cotton are worked up in 
its manufactories. Speculators in city real estate may be interested 
to know what land sells for in a European city of that population 
and degree of prosperity. The 7Zzmes correspondent says: “The 
ground of the demolished citadel has been made over to the Munici- 
pal Council; that of the old line of the fortifications, or circumval- 
lation, belongs to the State; and the rest is brought into the market 
by private owners, so that a vast area is thrown out for the compe- 
tition of building speculators, who purchase the land as freehold at 
an average price of 270 francs, or £ Io 16s. per square metre. In 
central localities, as in Fernando street, the ground is bought at 
1,305 francs (£52 4s.) per square meter.” 
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A square meter is equal to ten and two-thirds (10%4 ) square feet, 
so that these Barcelona prices, reduced to sterling or gold money, 
average five dollars per square foot in the new areas over which the 
city is extending itgelf, which is much above the average current 
prices in the upper part of Manhattan Island. It is ten times the 
cu-rent valuation of the lands of the Boston Water Power Company 
which adjoin the most elegant and rapidly extending part of Boston. 
In central localities in Barcelona, the price of land seems to be $25 
per square foot. 

THE PANAMA CANAL. 


In a letter written in 1866, the late Commodore Maury objected 
to canaling the American Isthmus at Panama, principally on the 
ground that sailing vessels could not conveniently approach it, on 
account of what he calls “the calm belt about the equator,” and 
within the range of which Panama is situated. He then said: 


The results of my investigation into the winds and currents of the sea, ‘and 
their influence upon the routes of commerce, authorize the opinion which I 
have expressed before, and which I here repeat, namely, if nature, by one of 
her convulsions, should rend the Continent of America in twain and make a 
channel across the Isthmus of Panama, or Darien, as deep, and as wide, and as 
free, as the Straits of Dover, it would never become a commercial thoroughfare 
for sailing vessels, saving the outward bound and those that could reach it with 
leading winds. Steamers would and coasters might use it, but homeward bound 
vessels in the China, India, or Australian trade, rarely. 


BRITISH REVENUE. 


From April 1 (the beginning of the fiscal year) to September 6, 
the British revenues show in the aggregate no falling off from last 
year. Customs have decreased £ 462,000, and excise duties £ 574,000, 
being together £ 1,036,000. On the other hand the income tax gains 
£761,000, and the stamp duties £ 295,000; being together £ 1,056,000. 


FRENCH LAND HOLDINGS, 


In the English discussions upon the question of peasant proprie- 
torship of lands, it is stated upon French authority that half of the 
farming land in France is held in that way, that thirty-six per cent. 
is occupied by tenants who pay money rents, and that fourteen per 
cent. is occupied on the share system. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Sir George Grey, in a Ministerial memorandum recently submitted 
to the Assembly of New Zealand, says in reference to Chinese immi- 
gration: “No possible chance should be allowed to arise of the 
European population being over-borne, or even to any extent being 
interfered with, by a mixed race of an inferior order, and whose 
civilization is of a secondary type.” 
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FRENCH SAvINGS.—Previous to the Franco-Prussian war, deposits in the 
French savings institutions had been increasing at the rate of about thirty mil- 
lion francs per annum. In 1872, they fell suddenly from 720 millions to 515 
millions, the principal explanation obviously being that the depositors withdrew 
their funds in order to invest them in the great Government loans negotiated 
to pay off the German indemnity. The deposits recovered to 660 millions in 
1875, to 769 millions in 1876, to 863 millions in 1877, and to 1,010 millions 
in 1878. No deposit greater than one thousand francs is allowed. Any accu- 
mulation from interest beyond one thousand francs is invested by the banks 
in rentes, and the titles to such vemtes passed over to the depositor. 
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ITALIAN LABORERS. 


it is well known that no class of European immigrants into this 
country are ready to labor for less wages than the Italians. All 
accounts from Italy are to the effect that they are steady and willing 
laborers, and accustomed at home to fare meagerly and receive but 
little pay. They emigrate a good deal to all parts of North and South 
America, and it is now said that they are proposing to colonize New 
Guinea, on a somewhat extensive scale. There is very little in their 
condition or prospects in their own country, to dissuade them from 
trying their fortunes elsewhere. 

A correspondent of a city paper, the 7rzbune, gives very striking 
statements as to the wages they get in producing raw silk, and 
there is no reason to suppose that any of their peasantry fare 
better in other avocations. He says: 


I visited the house of a poor peasant on the slope of the Julian Alps, who 
(like many of his neighbors) raised silk worms in a usually vacant room in his 
cottage. The man was at work in the fields, and his wife fed and attended 
the worms. The entire expenses of the family of three persons could not be 
more than eighteen cents per day, and the entire furniture of the cottage could 
be purchased for less than the American laborer would expend for two or three 
articles of luxury for his home. This woman had al! the quickness and intelli- 
gence necessary for raising the silkworms successfully. In America, according 
to locality, she would command from $10 to $20 for housework. I should be 
surprised if the laborious man and wife for the year earned more than $ 50. 

Another place that I visited was the cocoonery of a wealthy farmer, who 
produces some 800 pounds of cocoons annually. The ordinary laborers attended 
to them. The men were paid nine cents per day and fed, or say a total of 
twenty cents per day; the women less. 

About seventy-five hours of active labor are necessary to reel off a kelo (a 
little more than two pounds) of raw silk. For this work five francs in paper, 
or about ninety cents of our money is paid. 

I visited a mill, employing forty winders, which was in full operation. The 
forty workwomen sat in two long rows in the upper room. The puddler of 
Pittsburgh and Danville lives in a comfortable atmosphere compared with that in 
which the silk-winder exists. Her work requires an unceasing and vigilant 
attention. No word is spoken. ‘* We don’t allow them to talk to each other,” 
said the son of the mill-owner. ‘It takes off their attention—but they may 
sing as much as they please; it does’nt hurt the work for them to sing.” Pres- 
ently they did sing; a high voice started a long note, and others, one by one, 
joined in the strain until the room was filled with a song that rose high above 
the hum of the machinery, I never heard music more utterly sad. Those who 
know the field-songs of the slave-laborer, or the croon of the half-starved 
fellaheen in their mud huts on the banks of the Nile, know the undertone of 
hopelessness that vibrated through every note. But it was not the try of the 
semi-civilized slave ; it was the hopeless, helpless wail of hearts that have known 
and seen about them a higher life, but that stand forever despairingly outside 
the open gates. The women were seemingly of the better Italian type, and 
capable of the culture of a noble civilization. ‘*They must come here at 
half-past three in the morning,” said the proprietor, ‘‘and they go away 
at eight in the evening, out of which sixteen and half hours they have one 
and a half hours intermission from labor.” For this they receive what is 
equivalent to eighteen cents American money. ‘‘ What do they eat?” I 
asked. ‘‘Boiled Indian cornmeal,” said the proprietor—‘‘never meat.” ‘* But 
they have gardens in which vegetables are raised?” I said. ‘I don’t know,” 
said the master; ‘*I never know where my workpeople live.” 
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THE WEST OF ENGLAND BANK. 


The history of the West of England Bank, which is now laid in 
full before the public, is a painful one. Such a career could not 
possibly have existed under the checks and safeguards of our Na- 
tional banking system. We take from the London Standard the 
following narrative: 

After an investigation which has lasted for nine entire days, the 
case for the prosecution as against the Manager and Directors of 
the West of England Bank has been brought to a close. The story 
is a sad one, and extends over many years, but its main features 
are sufficiently simple. The West of England Bank was started in 
1835 with an available capital of a million of money. Its original 
directors were gentlemen of considerable position and influence both 
in Bristol and in South Wales, and for many years the Bank did a 
large and lucrative business. It was believed to be as solvent as the 
House of Rothschilds or the Bank of England itself. Its shares 
brought a high premium; its dividends were large; its operations 
continued to extend. When or how its downward course first began 
it would now be difficult to say. It is clear, however, that ten years 
ago at least, if not earlier, there were upon the books of the bank 
several heavy bad debts, which ought, by all ordinary rules of busi- 
ness, to have been written off. The largest of these commenced as 
far back as 1855, when the bank took over the banking business of 
the Messrs. Toogood, of Cardiff. Among the customers of the Too- 
goods were the Messrs. Booker & Co., a large South Wales firm, 
believed to be highly prosperous, but in reality insolvent. Booker 
& Co. soon became indebted to the West of England Bank in a 
very large sum, and year by year the balance against them increased. 
The Directors seem to have been afraid to boldly avow the exist- 
ence of a loss so large, and to have determined, at any cost, to keep 
Booker & Co. afloat. This resolve once taken, the losses accumu- 
lated day by day until the position became desperate, and in 1867 
half a million of money had been swallowed up. In spite of this 
fact, the insolvent business was converted into a joint-stock com- 
pany under the auspices of the bank, and the public were invited 
to take shares in it. Such a course of conduct could have but one 
possible end. When the crash come at last, the bank had utterly 
lost all it had ever had. It had spent everything, even to its paid- 
up capital of seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds. It had 
spent the whole of its reserve fund, amounting to one hundred and 
fifty-six thousand pounds. Its deficiency beyond this, due to invest- 
ors and depositors, was over three hundred thousand pounds. In 
round figures, in short, a million and a quarter of money had been 
irretrievably swallowed up. And yet, almost down to the hour of its 
suspension, its published accounts and balance sheets had shown 
large dividends and rich bonuses, which we now know could not 
possibly have been earned. Such is the painful story which, day 
after day, Mr. Robinson and his colleagues, in their capacity as mag- 
istrates of the city of Bristol, have had brought before them in all 
its details, and upon which it will soon be their duty to express 
their opinion judicially. 
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In the present stage of the proceedings it would be obviously 
most improper to hazard any opinion upon the charges which have 
been preferred against the defendants, and which in effect resolve 
themselves into this—that, knowing the bank to be insolvent, they 
yet continued to pay dividends, to publish balance sheets in which 
hopeless losses were entered as sound assets, and generally to repre- 
sent to the public that the bank was worthy of its confidence. 


THE CUSTOM OF DRAWING CHECKS PAYABLE 
“IN CURRENCY” AN IMPROPER ONE. 


I wish to call the attention of your readers, and the public gener- 
ally, to the fact that numbers of banks are in the habit of issuing 
non-negotiable drafts and certificates of deposit, by making same 
payable “in currency” or “in current funds,” either of which phrases 
at once destroys the negotiability of the instrument. To prove the 
above assertions I would refer the reader to Morse on Banking, page 
65; Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, vol. 1, page 46, sec. 59. These 
rules should be understood by your readers, but if understood they 
are not adhered to by a great many. 

It is a duty which a bank owes to its customers and to other banks, 
that the paper it issues should be negotiable; for a great majority of 
our customers are not sufficiently versed in commercial law to under- 
stand such differences, while a banker, familiar with such laws, hesi- 
tates to buy paper that he knows may be subject to off-set, etc., and 
yet which he feels is perfectly safe. 

It is a duty we owe ourselves to issue none but negotiable paper, 
for our customer trusts his bank for paper that he may use in dis- 
tant places. If he receives paper subject to laws governing non-nego- 
tiable paper, and the bank where he is refuses to discount his cer- 
tificate because it is not negotiable, distrust is at once thrown upon 
the issuing bank. 

A case was recently given in your magazine where a bank had 
bought such paper upon which the issuing bank was entitled to 
credit, and the bank buying the paper had to lose the amount of 
those credits. 

It is our duty, first to our own banks, then to our customers and 
other banks, that we neither buy nor issue any paper except it be 
strictly negotiable. 

I trust that you will impress upon your readers the necessity herein 
pointed out. Gro. W. Voirrs, Cashier. 





CANADIAN BANKS.—Recent events have called attention to the nature of the 
personal liability of holders of shares in insolvent banks in Canada. Like that 
of the holders of shares in the National banks in this country, it is for an 
amount equal to the nominal, or par value, of the shares held, but the method 
of enforcing it is different. No suits by creditors are required, or, in fact, 
authorized, but at the end of six months from the date when a bank commits 
an act of insolvency, unless all its debts are in the meantime provided for, it is 
made the duty of the directors to make calls upon the shareholders, but not 
in excess of twenty per cent. of the par value of shares at any one call. The 
calls are to be repeated at intervals of thirty days. 
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THE LAW OF GUARANTEE. 


EFFECT OF INDORSEMENT OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT WITHOUT 
RECOURSE, 
SUPREME COURT OF KANSAS, JUNE, 1879; 


Challis vs, McCrum. 

The transfer of a note by indorsement without recourse, impliedly warrants 
that the prior signatures to the paper are geuuine, and that it expresses upon 
its face the exact legal obligations of all such prior parties. 

The facts are stated in the opinion. 

BREWER, J. On December 4, 1871, plaintiff in error loaned one Edward A. 
Ege. $ 250, and took his note therefor in the sum of $265, payable to Richard 
Probasco, or bearer, and secured by mortgage. Long after its maturity, and 
in 1876, several payments having been made thereon in the meantime, plaintiff 
in error sold the note for its then face value to defendant in error. At the 
time of such sale he indorsed it ‘‘ without recourse, W. L. Challis.”” McCrum 
sued on the note. Ege pleaded usury. The plea was sustained and McCrum 
recovered $229.90 less than the face value of the note, for which sum he 
brought this action. A demurrer to the petition was overruled, and this ruling 
is now presented for review. Can the action be sustained? Of course no 
action will lie on the indorsement, for by his written contract Challis expressly 
declined to assume the liabilities of an indorser. If sustainable at all, it must 
be as against him as a vendor and not as an indorser, and upon the doctrine of 
an implied warranty. The theory of the defendant in error is that every vendor 
of a bill, bond, or note, impliedly warrants that it is what it purports on its 
face to be, the legal obligation of the parties whose names appear on the 
instrument, and that the character of the indorsement, or the lack of an indorse- 
ment, in no manner affects this implied warranty. On the other hand, the 
counsel for plaintiff in error lays down the broad proposition that ‘‘there is no 
such thing as implied warranty in the sale of chattels,” and that in the absence 
of express warranty the maxim caveat emptor is of universal application. It is 
clear that the character of the indorsement cuts no figure in the question. As 
stated, no action will lie on it. But further, the restriction is only as to his 
liability as indorser, and in no manner affects his relation to the paper as 
vendor. An unqualified indorsement is the assumption of a conditional liability. 
The indorser becomes a new drawer and is liable on the default of the drawee. 
‘‘Without recourse” does away with this conditional liability. It leaves the 
indorsement simply as a transfer of title and the indorser lable only as a 
vendor. Yet it leaves him a vendor and divests him of none of the liabilities 
of a vendor. It makes the transaction the equivalent of a delivery of paper 
payable to bearer and transferable by delivery. Hannum vs. Richardson, 48 Vt. 
508. Independent, therefore, of any matter of indorsement, what implied 
warranty is there in the transfer of a promissory note? Two things are clear 
under the authorities: Ist., that there is an implied warranty of the genuineness 
of the signatures; and 2d., that there is no warranty of the solvency of the 
parties. It is unnecessary to more than refer to a few of the authorities upon 
these propositions. yles on Bills, 123, 125, and cases in notes ; Yones vs. Ryde, 
5 Taunt. 488; Gurney vs. Womersley, 4 Ell. & Bl. 133; Gomperts vs. Bartlett, 
24 Eng. Law & Eq. 156; Zerry vs. Bissell, 26 Conn. 23; Merriam vs. Wolcott, 
3 Allen 259; Aldrich vs. Fackson, 5 R. I. 218; Lobdell vs. Baker, 3 Metc. 
469 ; 1 Add. on Cont. 152; Lillis vs. Wild, 6 Mass. 321; Eagle Bank vs. Smith, 
5 Conn. 71; Shaver vs. Ehle, 16 Johns, 201; Dumont vs. Williamson, 18 Ohio 
St. 515; 2 Parsons on Notes and Bills, ch. 2, § 2. 

But in the case at bar the signature of the maker was genuine. The objec- 
tion is that it was never his legal obligation to the full amount for which it pur- 
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ported to be. How far is there any implied warranty in this respect? A 
reference to some of the leading cases will throw light upon this question. 

In Thrall vs. Newell, 19 Vt. 203, it appeared that one of the makers of a 
note was insane. The vendor made a written assignment, in which was a 
description of the note, and the Court construed this as an express warranty 
that the instrument was the legal obligation of the apparent makers, and, one 
being incapable of contracting, gave judgment against the vendor on account of 
this breach for the amount received by him. While the judgment of the Court 
is rested upon the fact of an express warranty, the judge who writes the 
opinion expresses his individual conviction that the same result would follow on 
a mere transfer without any express warranty, and quotes approvingly an extract 
from Rand’s edition of Long on Sales, that ‘‘that there is an implied warranty 
in every sale that the thing sold is that for which it was sold.” In Loddedl ys, 
Baker, 3 Metc. 469, it appeared that the owner of a note procured the 
indorsement of a minor, and then put the paper in circulation, He was held 
liable to a subsequent holder. Chief Justice Shaw, delivering the opinion of 
the Court, says: ‘* Whoever takes a negotiable security is understood to ascer- 
tain for himself the ability of the contracting parties, but he has a right to 
believe without inquiring that he has the legal obligation of the contracting 
parties appearing on the bill or note. Unexplained, the purchaser of such a 
note has a right to believe upon the faith of the security itself that it is 
indorsed by one capable of binding himself by the contract which an indorse- 
ment by law imports.” 

In Hannum vs. Richardson, 48 Vt. 508, a note was given for liquor sold in 

violation of law, and was by statute void. Defendant knew its invalidity, trans- 
ferred it by an indorsement without recourse, and he was held liable to his 
vendee. In Delaware Bank vs. Farvis, 20 N. Y. 226, a usurious note was 
sold and the vendor was adjudged liable, not merely for the money received by 
him, but also the costs paid by his vendee in a suit against the makers on 
the note. In the opinion Mr. Justice Comstock used this language: ‘‘ The 
authorities state the doctrine in general terms that the vendor of a chose 
in action, in the absence of express stipulation, impliedly warrants its legal 
soundness and validity. In peculiar circumstances and relations the law may 
not impute to him an engagement of this sort. But if there are exceptions, 
they certainly do not exist where the invalidity of the debt or security sold 
arises out of the vendor’s own dealing with or relation to it. In this case 
the defendant held a promissory note which was void because he himself had 
taken it in violation of the statutes of usury. When he sold the note to 
laintiff and received the cash therefor, by that very act he affirmed in 
judgment of law that the instrument was unattainted, so far, at least, as he 
had been connected with its origin.” In Young vs. Cole, 3 Bing. N. C. 724, 
certain bonds were sold as Guatemala bonds, which turned out afterward to 
be lacking the requisite seal, and the vendor, though ignorant of the defect, 
and innocent of wrong, was compelled to refund the money. The thing in 
fact sold was not the thing supposed and intended to be sold. 

In Gampertz vs. Bartlett, 24 Eng. Law & Eq. 156, the plaintiff discounted 
for the defendant an unstamped bill purporting on its face to have been a 
foreign bill drawn at Sierra Leone ana accepted in London, but which was in 
fact drawn in London. If actually a foreign bill, it required no stamp and was 
valid, but being an inland bill, it required a stamp to make it a valid bill in a 
Court of law. The acceptance was genuine, and the acceptor had previously paid 
similar bills. But the acceptor becoming bankrupt, the commissioner refused to 
allow it against his estate because not stamped. Thereupon plaintiff,-who had 
sold the bill and been compelled to take it up, brought his action to recover 
the price he had paid for it, and the action was sustained. Lord Campbell, 
before whom the case had been tried, and who then held adversely to the 
plaintiff, said: ‘‘I then thought that the rule caveat emptor applied ; but after 
hearing the argument and the authorities cited, I think the action is maintaina- 
ble, and upon this ground, that the article sold did not answer the description 
under which it was sold. If it had been a foreign bill, and there had been 
any secret defect, the risk would have been that of the purchaser ; but here it 
must be taken that the bill was sold as and for that which it purported to be. 
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On the face of the bill it purported to be drawn at Sierre Leone, and it was 
sold as answering the description of that which on its face it purported to be. 
That amounted to a warranty that it really was of that description.” 

In 7iconic Bank vs. Smiley, 27 Me. 225, an overdue note was transferred, 
and with this indorsement : ‘‘ Indorser not holden,” yet it was decided that the 
indorser was liable to his vendee for any payment made on the note before the 
transfer, or any set-off existing against it, of which the note gave no indication 
and the vendor no information. 

In Snyder vs. Reno, 38 Iowa, 329, it was held that there is an implied 
warranty that there has been no material alteration in the paper since its exe- 
cution. The Court says: ‘‘We have no doubt that there is an implied war- 
ranty of the transferor that there is no defect in the instrument, as well as 
that the signature of the maker is genuine.” See, also, Alethen vs. Lovering, 
58 Me. 437; Ogden vs. Blydenburgh, 1 Hilt. 182; Fake vs. Smith, 2 Abb. 
(N. Y. App.) 76; 2 Parsons on Notes and Bills ch. 2, § 2, and Cases in Notes ; 
Terry vs. Bissell, 26 Conn, 23; 1 Daniels on Neg. Instruments, § 670. 

In this the author thus states the law: ‘*When the indorsement 1s without 
recourse the indorser specially declines to assume any responsibility as a party 
to the note or bill; but by the very act of transferring it he engages that it is 
what it purports to be—the valid obligation of those whose names are upon it. 
He is like a drawer who draws without recourse; but who is, neverthelsss, 
liable if he draws upon a fictitious party, or one without funds. And, therefore, 
the holder may recover against the indorser without recourse: (1) If any of 
the prior signatures were not genuine, or (2) if the note was invalid between 
the original parties because of the want or illegality of the consideration ; or (3) 
if any prior party was incompetent ; or ( 4) the indorser was without title.” 

These authorities fully sustain the ruling of the District Court. The note 
was not the legal obligation of the maker to the full amount. As to the usuri- 
ous portion it was as if it were no note. 

This was a defect in the very inception of the note. It was known to the 
vendor and arose out of his own dealings in the matter. By all these authori- 
ties there is an implied warranty against such a defect, and the vendor is liable 
for a breach thereof. 

The suggestion of counsel that the change in the usury law by the legislation 
of 1872 affected the right of recovery upon the note has been already decided 
adversely in the case of Yenness vs. Cutler, 12 Kan 500. 

Judgment will be affirmed. All the justices concurring. 
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THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—A report made to the Congress of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, July 14, 1879, contains the following: ‘‘ Immigrants, on 
arrival, are landed at the expense of Government, and boarded and lodged 
free for five days, assisted to pass the Custom House, afforded every informa- 
tion to enable them to find employment, and finally sent free to wherever 
they elect to settle. All this is done by National Government employees who . 
speak all languages, the emigrant being free to take or reject advice given to 
him; so that all intending emigrants can come to the Argentine Republic with 
perfect confidence, although they may have no relatives here, as they will meet, 
in all quarters of the republic, public employees specially bound to watch over 
them till they learn the customs of the country. The wages during the har- 
vest, which lasts four months, are from thirty to forty-five hard dollars (£ 6 
to £8) per month, with board and lodging (the hard dollar is worth five francs 
in French money). No country in the world offers greater advantages to the 
farmer and stock-breeder. The climate is temperate and healthy; land is cheap 
and fertile, and can be worked all the year round, as snow is unknown. There 
are immense tracts of pasture land and boundless forests; every kind of stock 
can be had at lower prices than in any other country; there are numerous 
trunk railway lines, deep rivers, almost daily communication with Europe, insti- 
tutions similar to those of the United States, and even more liberal for for- 
eigners, who can acquire land in fee without sacrificing their nationality. There 
is no difficulty or delay in obtaining land at 2s. 6d. per acre, payable in ten 
years, without interest, and each family may purchase from sixty-five to 1,000 
acres. The first hundred families in each settlement will receive 250 acres gratis.” 
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FINANCIAL LAW. 


[ COMPILED FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL.] 


STOCKHOLDERS.—-In O0crther vs. First National Bank, the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, of Schuylkill County, Penn., has recently decided that stock in a 
bank or other corporation standing in the name of a defendant in an execution, 
is not liable to be sold as his, if it actually belong to another, although the 
rules of the corporation required transfers of stock to be made in the presence 
of one of its officers, and that a clause in an act of incorporation, providing 
that its stock shall only be transferred in the books of the company, is for the 
security of the corporation, and does not prevent the title from passing as 
between vendor and vendee. The better opinion now seems to be that provi- 
sions in charters or acts of incorporation to the effect that stock shall only be 
transferred on the books of the company are for the security of the corporation 
only, and do not prevent the title from passing as between the assignor and 
assignee. Field on Corp. 145; Duke vs. Cahawba Nav. Co. 10 Ala. 82; Stone 
vs. “/ackett, 12 Gray, 227; Chambersburg Ins. Co. vs. Smith, 11 Penn. St. 120, 
In United States vs. Vaughn, 3 Binn. 394, it was decided that stock of the 
bank which had been sold dona fide, and the certificate delivered to the pur- 
chaser, with a power of attorney to transfer it at the bank, was not liable to 
an attachment as the property of the vendor, although, at the time of the 
attachment, it remained in the name of the vendor on the books of the bank. 
To the same effect is Com. vs. Watnough, 6 Wh. 117, where it was held that 
stock in a bank, or other corporation, standing in the name of a defendant in 
an execution, is not liable to be sold as his, if it actually be the property of 
another, although the rules of the bank required transfers of stock to be made 
in the presence of an officer of the bank The rules and by-laws of a corpora- 
tion which prohibit any transfer, except upon the books of the company, and 
upon notice, have reference, either to the right of voting, or to the security of 
the company by way of lien on the stock for any indebtedness of the stock- 
holder. They do not incapacitate a stockholder from selling his stock, the pur- 
chaser only acquires the right of property, which the seller had; so that if the 
stock is under incumbrance it remains so. Bank of Utica vs Smally, 2 Cow. 
770; Gilbert vs. Manf. Co., 11 Wend. 627. See, generally, Angell & Ames 
on Corp., §$113, 565, 567, 575, and cases there referred to. Transfers of 
stock in a corporation, which have not been entered on the books of the com- 
pany, are nevertheless valid as against all the world except subsequent pur- 
ch sers in good faith without notice. MMJcNiel vs. National Bank, 46 N. Y. 
325; Leitch vs. Wells, 48 Jd. 585. 


CONSIDERATION--ILLEGAL, WHEN NOT AFFECTING NOTE IN HANDS OF 
Innocent Houper.—In an action by a dona fide holder for value without 
notice of a promissory note, given to procure the discontinuance of a prosecu- 
tion for felony, eld, that the illegality of the consideration was no defense. 
Under the general rule that when a negotiable instrument has passed in the 
ordinary course of business into the hands of a dona fide holder for a valuable 
consideration without notice, the defendant cannot avail himself of a defense 
founded on the illegality of the note or bill in its inception. While the fact of 
illegality in the consideration would present a complete defense to the note in 
the hands of the payee, it constitutes no defense against the note in the hands 
of a dona fide holder, who has received it for value before maturity, in the due 
course of business, and without notice of such illegality. The Court remarks 
that the Supreme Court of North Carolina states the rule correctly in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘If a statute declares a security void, it is void in whosoever 
hands it may come. If, however, a negotiable security be founded on an ille- 
gal consideration (and it is immaterial whether it be illegal at common law or 
by statute), and no statute says it shall be void, the security is good in the 
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hands of an innocent holder, or one claiming under such holder.” Glenn vs. 
Farmers’ Bank, 70 N. C. 191. The rule is stated the same in substance in 
New York (Vallett vs. Parker, 6 Wend. 615), and in Virginia in the well- 
reasoned case of Zaylor vs. Beck, 3 Rand, 316 Atte vs. De Lamater, 3 
Neb. 325, so far as its conflicts with this case, disapproved. Nebraska Sup. 
Ct., 1879. Smith vs. Columbus State Bank. Opimon by Coss, J. 

INDORSEMENT—WHEN JOINT AND WHEN SEVERAL—WAIVER OF PROTEST.— 
Indorsements by two or more persons may be joint, as where partnership or 
otherwise joint payees are the indorsers; and perhaps two or more persons not 
joint payees might qualify their indorsement so as to make their liability joint ; 
but in other cases, where there are two indorsements in succession, they are 
several, and the rights and liabilities of the two indorsers are as defined in 
Linn vs. Llorton, 17 Wis. 152. Where a note, on or a short time before the 
day of its maturity, is presented to an indorser, and the latter then promises 
that if the note is suffered to run he will pay it whenever payment is called 
for, an omission of protest and notice caused by such promise will not discharge 
the indorser. Wisconsin Sup. Ct., April 22, 1879. Hale vs. Danforth. 
Opinion by Orton, J. 


NATIONAL BANK—NOT LIABLE FOR ACTS DONE BY PRESIDENT IN ITS NAME 
AS A BROKER.—Plaintiff below, Hoch, paid to the President of a National 
bank $1,000, taking this receipt from him: ‘‘ Received of Mr. William Hoch, 
one thousand dollars, to be invested in bonds of the city of Allentown, bearing 
seven per cent. interest. Interest on the said deposit to be allowed from this 
date, and to be accounted for on demand. W. H. Blumer, Pres’t 1st Nat. 
Bank.” Failing to obtain all the bonds or the money, Hoch brought suit for 
the balance against the bank, the Supreme Court Ae/d that the bank was 
not liable, saying: ‘‘It is well-recognized law that a National bank is not, 
by its charter, authorized to act as a broker or agent in the purchase of 
bonds and -stocks. Neither its specified powers given by statute, nor its 
incidental powers necessary to carry on the business of banking, extend to 
the transaction of such business. /7%7st¢ National Bank of Charloite vs. 
Exchange Bank, 2 Otto, 122; Fowler vs. Scully, 22 P. F. Smith, 462. When 
the paper on its face shows the transaction not to be within the usual course 
of business of the bank, it is not binding on the bank, although signed by 
the President thereof as such officer, He is the executive agent of the 
board of directors, within the ordinary business of the bank, but cannot bind 
it by contract outside thereof without special authority.” Pennsylvania Sup. 
Ct. May 9, 1879. first Nat. Bank, Allentown vs. Hoch, Opinion per 
Curiam (W. Not. Cas.). 

UsurY—DEFENSE OF, PERSONAL TO DestTor.--The defense of usury is 
personal to the debtor, his privies in blood or estate, or privies to the con- 
tract ( Bensley vs. Homier, 42 Wis. 631); and it cannot be set up by a 
second mortgagee, to an action to foreclose a prior mortgage. So /e/d where 
the alleged usurious contract was made under chapter 160 of 1859. Wiscon- 
sin Sup. Ct., May 22, 1879. eady vs. Kobke. Opinion by RYAN, J. 


Usury—TAKEN BY AGENT FOR HIMSELF DOE$ NOT AFFECT PRINCIPAL,— 
The law is well settled, that where an agent for loaning money takes a 
bonus or commission to himself beyond the legal rate of interest without 
the knowledge, authority, or consent of his principal, it does not affect with 
usury the loan of the principal. Gikey vs. Anapp, 44 lowa, 32; Wyllis vs, 
Ault, 46 id. 46; Story on Agency, §170; Tyler on Usury, 156; Condit vs, 
Baldwin, 21 N. Y. 219; Rogers vs. Buckingham, 33 Conn. $1. Here the 
principal was the wife of the agent taking the usury, and the evidence 
showed that the husbaod managed the principal’s business and collected the 
lawful as well as the usurious interest, and applied the same in payment, 
in part at least, of the wife’s support. //e/d, that this did render the wife, 
presumptively liable for his acts. lowa Sup. Ct, June 12, 1879. Singham 
vs. Myers. Opinion by RoTHROCK, J. 


DoES NOT AFFECT NOTES GIVEN BY NEW PARTIES FOR NOTES TAINTED 
WITH.—Notes were drawn by one Grim and discounted between 1870 and 
1872, on which one Hottenstein was indorser. In 1875, after several 
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renewals in consequence of negotiations, the banks which had discounted 
the notes discounted a new note on which Hottenstein was maker, and one 
Brobst indorser, and gave up to Hottenstein therefor the notes indorsed by 
him. On all the notes usurious interest was charged and taken. /e/d, that 
the usury taken on the former notes could not be set up by Hottenstein in an 
action on the note made by him. The Court say; If the question had been 
submitted to the jury, they could scarely have failed to find that the evidence 
made out a case of novation—the substitution of a new debt for an old one, 
The bank’s claim against Grim was extinguished when his notes were surren- 
dered to Hottenstein. The new note could not have been received as a col- 
lateral security, for there was no surviving debt to secure. The question of 
merger could not arise, for that takes place only where the debt is one, and 
the parties to the securities are identical. ones vs. Fohnson, 3 W. & S. 
276. Throughout the opinion in. Campbell vs. Sloan, 12 P. F. S. 481, care 
was taken to confine the rule that the vicious element in a usurious contract 
survives in all its transmutations to cases in which the obligor or promisor 
remains the same. The cases of Bly vs. Second Nat. Bank of Titusville, 29 
P. F. Smith 453, and Miller vs. Jrwin, 4 Norris 376, are cited as sustain- 
ing the same views. Pennsylvania Sup. Ct., May 5, 1879. Macungie Savings 
Bank vs. Hottenstein. Opinion fer Curiam. 


NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS, 


MISTAKE OF FACT—NEGOTIABLE PAPER—CHARGING NOTE TO MAKER’S 
AccouNT—EVIDENCE.—-The defendant, holding for collection a note belonging 
to the plaintiff, and payable at defendant’s bank, charged it to the maker’s 
account at that bank, and remitted a draft for the proceeds to plaintiffs. Sub- 
sequently alleging that such action was a mistake, the maker’s account being 
insufficient, it claimed and received back the amount from the plaintiff. eld, 
that no demand of payment was necessary to charge the indorser, but timely 
notice of non-payment would have sufficed. Farmers’ Bank of Bridgeport vs. 
Vail, 21 N. Y. 485; Howard vs. Jves, 1 Hill 263; Burkhalter vs. Second Nat. 
Bank of Erie, 42 N. Y. 538. If a mistake of fact had really been made by 
the bank it had a right to correct it in the way it attempted. 7Zvoy City Bank 
vs. Grant, Hill & Denio, 119. The only evidence to sustain the defendant’s 
allegation of mistake was a telegram from the Assistant Cashier to plaintiff 
stating that the bank had remitted by mistake, and requesting a return of the 
draft, and a letter to the same effect, inclosing the note, and stating that the 
book-keeper had, by mistake, put the note among those to be paid, when the 
maker’s account was insufficient, and that it had been protested for non-pay- 
ment. The book-keeper was not called. //e/d, that a non-suit on this evidence 
was error. The evidence of mistake was not conclusive, and if the payment 
was voluntary, with knowledge of the state of the maker’s account, it concluded 
the bank. The plaintiff offered proof that after the remittance by defendant 
the Assistant Cashier went to the maker’s store on the 6th of July and stated 
that he had paid the note on the 3d, and had learned on the 6th that the 
maker’s account was not good, and asked a check for the balance, and was 
then informed that the maker had failed, and then said he would protest the 
note. This was excluded. The plaintiff also proved by the Assistant Cashier, 
who was the notary of the bank, that he noted the note for protest on the 6th, 
but dated it back to the 3d, and that notices were mailed on the 6th dated the 
3d. He was then asked whether he did not learn the failure of the maker 
before he protested the note. This was excluded, AHe/d, error, in both 
instances. There is no legal presumption of mistake even when the maker's 
account was not good, The mistake must be made out by proof, and the ques- 
tion is for the jury. The action need not be for the proceeds of the note. 
The complaint stating all the facts, if they disclose a cause of action there may 
be a recovery, notwithstanding the assignment of an insufficient ground. 
Wright vs. Hooker, 10 N. Y. 51. An action for money had and received 
would not be appropriate. An intentional honoring of the note on the credit 
of the maker with knowledge of the state of his account discharged the 
indorser, and the effect of the action of the bank would have been to discharge 
the indorser and leave the note unpaid. It thus made the note its own, and 
is liable therefor to the plaintiff unless it substantiated its allegation that its 
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payment was made under a mistake of fact. Judgment reversed and new trial. 
Whiting vs. City Bank of Rochester, Opinion by RAPALLO, J. 
[ Decided May 20, 1879. ] 


MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT ABSTRACT. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PARTNERSHIP NOTE—NEGOTIATION OF NOTE 
BY ONE FIRM IN FRAUD OF ANOTHER HAVING A COMMON MEMBER—NOTICE. 
—L was a member of the firm of P & Co. and also of the firm of S & Sons. 
He made his own promissory note to the order of P & Co. He also indorsed 
it in the name of S & Sons. D, a member of the firm of P & Co., and known 
to plaintiff to be such, procured from plaintiff the discount of the note, indors- 
ing it in the name of P & Co. The negotiation of the note and the indorsement 
was in fraud of S & Sons, who had no benefit from the proceeds. The firm 
of S & Sons never made or indorsed for discount any negotiable paper, and 
plaintiff had never discounted any of their paper. L had been deprived by 
that firm of the right to sign checks on the bank where they kept their funds, 
and the bank had been notified of that fact, but plaintiff had no notice of that 
fact and had no knowledge, ground, or suspicion, that the note was not dis- 
counted for the benefit of S & Sons, except such as might be inferred from the 
note itself, or from the facts above stated as in its knowlenge. edd, that by the 
fact that L was a member of each firm, he was not deprived of authority to 
sign a note in the name of both, and the firms were not by such fact pre- 
vented from dealing with each other, nor did the fact that the note was dis- 
counted for a member of the firm of P & Co. require S & Sons to be treated 
as accommodation indorsers. Plaintiff was entitled to the presumptions in favor 
of innocent purchasers. Areeman’s Nat. Bank vs. Savery. Opinion by Colt, J. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT ABSTRACT. 


BILL OF LADING—TRANSFER OF TRANSFEROR’S RIGHT OF POSSESSION OF 
Goops COVERED BY.—Bills of lading, properly indorsed, are symbols of the 
property covered by them, serving all the purposes of actual possession, and so 
remain until there is a valid and complete delivery of the property to some 
person entitled to the possession under the bill of lading. In this case cotton 
was shipped from Galveston for Philadelphia, via New York, and the bills of 
lading therefor in the name of A, properly indorsed, forwarded together with 
drafts on the purchaser for the price of the cotton, to a bank in Philadelphia 
for collection, with directions to hold the bills of lading until payment of the 
drafts (this being in accordance with the terms of the sale). The cotton was 
re-shipped from New York, new bills of lading being issued in a new name, 
and was delivered at Philadelphia by the carrier ( the original bills of lading 
remaining in possession of the bank ) to the purchaser in this city, who obtained 
from B an advance of $10,000 thereon. In replevin by the bank against B, 
held that the delivery was unauthorized, and the bank was entitled to recover. 
The Court say: ‘‘ Numerous authorities might be cited in support of these views, 
among which are the following: Dows vs. Nat. Exch. Bank of Milwaukee, 1 Otto, 
618, in which a very able and exhaustive opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Strong ; Stollenwerck vs. Thatcher, 115 Mass. 224; Alderman vs. Eastern Rail- 
200d, id. 233; Meyerstein vs. Barber, 2 Law Rep. C. P. 38, 661; Turner vs. 
The Trustees, etc., 6 Exch. Rep. 543; Senkyns vs. Brown, 14 Q. B. 496; 
Henry vs. Warehouse Co., 31 P. F. S. 76; Benj. on Sales, §§ 381, 382, and 
note. Meyerstein vs. Barber, supra, was a case in which advances had been 
made on cotton shipped from Madras to London, and bills of lading delivered 
to secure the lender. It is there said by Chief Justice Erle, ‘‘If it were estab- 
lished that a bill of lading, one of the most frequent securities for advances 
amongst mercantile men, becomes exhausted and ceases to be a security when 
the ship has reached her destination, and the goods which it represents have 
been landed and warehoused, what a wide door would be opened for fraud! It 
is scarcely possible to exaggerate the evil consequences which would be likely 
to flow from such a doctrine. There is no authority for it. In a concurring 
opinion it is said, ‘‘ That there can be no complete delivery of the goods under 
a bill of lading until they come into the hands of some person who has a right 
to the possession under it.” eiskell vs. Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank. May 5, 
1879. Opinion per Curiam. 
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THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Comparative statement of the imports and exports of the United States for 
the month ended July 31, 1879, and for the seven and twelve months ended 
the same, compared with like data for the corresponding periods of the year 
immediately preceding. Corrected to August 28, 1879. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics: 


MERCHANDISE. 
For seven months For twelve months 


For month of July. 
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$ 49,985,469 
869,995 


$ 50,855,464 
41,282,290 


$ 9,573,174 
$ 46,428,868 
1,295,312 

$ 47,724,180 
37,061,429 


$ 10,662,751 


ended Fuly 31. 


$ 386,712,493 
6,327,850 


$ 393,040, 343 
268,430,558 


$ 124,609,785 
$ 408, 101,923 
8,459,768 


$ 416,561,691 
250,244,405 


$ 166,317,286 
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$ 839, 101 
384,076 

$ 1,223,177 
1,283, 101 


59,924 

$ 544,882 
772,529 

$ 1,317,411 
1,955;977 


$ 638, 506 


$ 50,824,570 
1,254,071 


$ 52,078,641 
42,505,391 


$9,513.250 
49,973,750 
2,067,841 

$ 49,041,591 
39,017,406 


$ 10,024,185 


$ 1353545273 
4,617,599 


$ 17,971,872 
10,388, 191 


$ 7,583,681 


$ 15,066,409 
4,867,456 


$ 19,933,865 
19,632,810 


$ 301,055 


SPECIE. 
$ 400,066, 766 
10,945,449 


$ 411,012,215 
278,818,749 


$ 132,193,466 
$ 423, 168,332 
13,327,224 


$ 436,495,556 
269,877,215 


$ 166,618,341 


ended July 31. 
$ 701,697,391 
11,073,334 


$ 713,570,725 
449,998,636 


$ 263,572,089 
$ 689,538,127 
41,501,413 


$ 704,099,540 
433,206,485 


$ 270,893,055 


$ 17,849,254 
75©53,953 

$ 24,903,207 
19,623, 124 


$ 5,280,983 
$ 23,408,844 
7,165,128 


$ 30,573,972 
30,769,476 


$ 195,544 


$ 719,746,645 
18,727,287 


$ 738,473,932 
409,621,760 


$ 268,852,172 
$ 712,946,971 
21,726,541 


$ 734,673,512 
493,975,961 


$ 270,697,551 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. RIGHT OF NEGLIGENT CHECK-HOLDER TO DIVIDEND IN BANKRUPTCY, 


In 1877 A kept an account with the Central National Bank of Chicago, and 
some three months before it failed sold B a draft on said bank for $500.00. 
B kept the draft in his pocket for over two months, and it reached Chicago 
after the Central closed and it was protested. A filed his claim for an amount 
which included the draft sold B. 

Now B admits that his neglect to use the draft releases A, but claims that 
A should pay him the dividends received on $500.00, B did not file any 
claim against the Central Bank. Will you kindly give your opinion whether 
A is legally bound to pay B the dividends? 


RePLY.—We have seen no legal decision of the point raised by this inquiry, 
but we think that B’s claim is founded in justice and can be maintained. A’s 
only defence to an action on the draft by B is founded upon equitable con- 
siderations, viz.: that by reason of B’s negligence, that part of A’s deposit 
represented by the draft has come to be at the risk of B, because the draft 
would have been paid if properly presented. But we think it would be 
carrying an equitable defense too far to allow A, after he has sold his draft 
for value, to receive dividends in bankruptcy upon the very sum drawn 
against, to his own use, free from the claims of the holder of the draft. The 
justice of the case plainly requires that B should recover from A the dividends 
received by A upon the amount of the draft proved by him against the 
bank, 


Il. Dorks WAIVER BY ")RAWER OF INDORSED DRAFT JUSTIFY OMISSION 
OF PROTEST. 


A of H draws on R of C at sight, and over A’s signature the words ‘‘ xo 
protest” ave printed. A throws the draft into the bank for collection. After 
passing through two banks it is forwarded to a third bank for collection, with- 
out instructions as to protesting. The draft being unpaid was duly protested. 
The bank from which it was received by the collecting bank declined to credit 
the expense of protest, because ‘‘ Protest waived” was expressed upon the 
face of the draft over the drawer’s signature, Please state who is in the 
right. 

REPLY.—The question raised by this inquiry differs from that presented in 
the inquiry on page 233 of our September number. Here the words ‘‘ no 
protest”? being on the face of the draft and over the signature of the drawer 
must be taken to be a part of the contract expressed in it. Such a waiver 
of protest is now held to bind both the drawer and all’indorsers of the draft. 
[ Daniel on Neg. Insts., 2 Ed., § 1092]: Whereas a waiver of protest by any 
one indorser being a special, personal waiver of his own, and not affecting 
in any way the contract contained in the draft, or the contract of any other 
indorser, cannot deprive any other indorser of his right to protest and due 
notice. Protest in this case was, therefore, unnecessary under any circum- 
stances, and the expense of making it cannot be recovered. 

21 
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III. Dury oF PROTESTING INDORSED COLLATERALS, 

A borrows money of this bank upon his own note, leaving as collateral the 
note of B. The latter is a time note, has indorsers, and falls due defore 
the maturity of the principal note signed by A. Is it our duty to see that 
B’s note is presented at maturity and protested if not paid? Of course we 
should do this for our own protection, but in case it is not done, through 
oversight, and the indorsers are released, has A any claim against the bank 
for damages on account of our neglect of duty to Aim? 

A gave no directions and made no remarks about the matter when he left 
the notes, nor subsequently. 

RepLty.—The law requires a pledgee of promissory notes to use due diligence 
in collecting them as they fall due during the continuance of the pledge, and 
this is a duty which arises out of the contract of pledge without any express 
agreement between the parties. Nothing can be clearer than that due dili- 
gence in collecting notes includes a proper demand upon the makers, and due 
notice to the indorsers thereof. And the pledgee will be liable to the pledgor 
for any loss which he suffers by reason of the neglect of the pledgee in this 
respect, 

IV. THE MAILING OF NOTICES OF PROTEST. 

Can a notice of protest on a note which falls due on a Saturday be held 
over until the following Monday, at the usual hour, or must it be mailed on 
the same day—Saturday? Does the Sabbath day interfere with the holding 
over of a notice of protest, or can it be treated as if there was no such a 
day as Sunday? 

RepLy.—A notary is allowed until the next dssiness day after protest to mail 
his notices thereof. When Sunday or a public holiday follows the day on which 
the protest is made, such Sunday or holiday is not counted, but is treated as 
a dies non. 


V. TAXATION OF LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 

Please state. in your next number whether greenbacks are taxable or not, 
and give a decision or two made by Courts upon the question ? 

RepLy.—Sec. 3,701, Revised Statutes of the United States, is as follows: 
‘* All stocks, bonds, Treasury notes, and other obligations of the United States, 
shall be exempt from taxation by or under State or municipal or local 
authority.” Among the cases decided upon this question are Bank vs, 
Supervisors, 7 Wallace 26; Ruffin vs. Commrs., 69 N. C. 498; Newark vs. 
Assessors, 1 Vroom 63. 


THE PAYMENT OF PENSIONS.—A statement from Washington shows that on 
September 21, there remained only $8,000,000 to be paid out on account of 
arrearages of pensions, When this is done New York will have received 
$ 3,150,000, the largest amount that has been paid in any one State. Follow- 
ing next in order are—Pennsylvania, $3,050,000; Ohio, $2,400,000; Illinois, 
$ 2,150,000; and Indiana, $ 1,750,000—making a total for these five States of 
® 12,500,000, or one-half of the whole amount appropriated by Congress at the 
last session. 


GREAT BRITAIN. —The total value of exports from Great Britain and Ireland 
to all countries during eight inonths ended August 31, 1878, was £ 128,364,795, 
and for the same period in 1879 they were £ 122,762,423. The total value of 
imports into Great Britain from all countries for the same periods were in 1878, 
£ 255,386,491 ; in 1879, £ 231,622,804. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


PAYING OUT GOLD BY SUB-TREASURERS.—On account of a large accumulation 
of gold coin in the Treasury, arrangements were about to be made whereby 
gold and silver coin might be exchanged for United States notes at several 
Sub-Treasuries. It was, however, discovered that the existing law prohibits an 
exchange of coin for legal-tender notes at any Sub-Treasury other than at New 
York. The order, therefore, prepared so as to conform with the provisions 
contained in the Resumption Act, is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 3 
WASHINGTON, September 19, 1879.5 


Gold coin beyond the needs of the Government having accumulated in the 
Treasury of the United States by the deposit in the several public Assay 
offices of fine bars and foreign coin, for which the depositors have been paid, 
at their option, in United States notes, the Treasurer of the United States, 
and the several Assistant Treasurers at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans and San Francisco are 
hereby authorized to pay out gold coin as well as silver coin and notes upon 
the current obligations of the Government, and upon advances to disbursing 
officers, as may be convenient and practicable. Transfers of coin for this pur- 
pose will be made to any Assistant Treasurer, when necessary, by the Treas- 
urer of the United States, upon application to him. The Treasurer of the 
United States in this city, upon the receipt by him of a certificate of deposit 
issued by the United States Assistant Treasurer at New York, stating that 
there has been deposited with him legal-tender notes in the sum of $100 or 
multiples thereof, will also cause to be shipped from the Mint to the depos- 
itor, at his risk and expense, a like amount of gold coin. Standard silver 
dollars may also be obtained as heretofore. 

The exchange of gold coin for United States notes at the several Sub- 
Treasury offices, except at New York, appears to be prohibited by section 
3,651 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, but it is believed that 
payments of coin as above authorized will enable persons to secure all that 
may be desired. JoHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 


OUTSTANDING CALLED Bonps.—The balance in money and called bonds 
remaining to be paid in the United States for four-per-cent. bonds was stated 
on September 20th to be $3,150,731. The balance already paid or to be 
paid to the Government agent in London, either in called bonds or coupons, 
was $6,950,850. These payments being made the Government will cease to 
draw from the market into the Treasury any money except for current taxes, 
The following statement of the outstanding called bonds, amounting to 
$ 30,806,450, the last of which matured and ceased to bear interest on July 
17th last, has been prepared from the books of the Loan Division : 


Loan. Amount. 


Five-twenties of 1862, act February 25th, 1862 seveeee $400,300 
Five-twenties of 1864, act June 30th, 1864 Cebeccveecce 70,450 
Five-twenties of 1865, M and N, act March jist, 1865....... | 125,500 
Consols, 1865, act March gist, 1865 981,850 
Consols, 1867, act March 31st, 1865..... Sepa nineesaace oe 

Consols, 1868, act March jist, 1865........ ane 

Ten-forties, March 3d, 1 


Total outstanding 
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THE REFUNDING CERTIFICATES.—The Treasury Department states that of 
the ten-dollar refunding certificates, there were sold by the Treasury Depart- 
ment $40,012,750. For the purpose of making the sale, 799 Government 
officers, mostly post-masters, were designated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as depositors ; only 509 of that number, however, qualified by filing a bond, 
through whom sales were made to the amount of $ 28,569,200. One hundred 
and eighty-four National banks were designated for the purpose, and seventy- 
six of that number qualified, selling $1,197,670. The remainder, $ 10,245,870, 
were sold by the United States Treasurer and Assistant Treasurers. The 
accounts of all the depositaries have been closed, and the entire proceeds of 
the certificates sold by them have been deposited in the Treasury without the 
loss of a single cent ; $35,860,750 in refunding certificates had been presented 
for conversion into four-per-cent. bonds up to September 7th. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN U. S. TREASURY.—According to the latest returns 
received at the Treasury Department to September 2d, the precious metals in 
hand and belonging to the Government, but not including gold and silver 
which are the property of others and for which certificates are outstanding, 
were as follows, compared with the similar statement August 1: 

September 2. August 1. 
Gold coin and bullion $ 126,437,690 ai $ 120,320, 583 
Standard silver dollars ....... 29,373)574 oe 28, 380,631 
Fractional silver coin 15,230,724 ‘s 12,731,705 
Silver bullion 4,904,611 ans 5,112,223 


$ 175,952,599 $ 166,545,202 
The fractional silver coin is reaching a large figure. July 1, it was $8,903,401. 
For several months before the passage of the law requiring its redemption, the 
average amount on hand was about six millions. The Treasury is the best 
place for any excess above what is needed for circulation. It is stated, from 
Washington, that all the silver bullion in the Treasury is either in the mints 
or at the Assay Office in New York, 


SILveER DoLLars,—During the early part of September, statements were 
made from Washington to the effect that the policy of paying ten per cent. 
of the checks on the Treasury in silver dollars, was preventing any accumula- 
tion of those coins, We observe, by the way, that in respect to that large 
mass of checks on the Treasury, passing through the New York Clearing 
House, they are paid wholly in gold, or greenbacks, under the agreements 
entered into last fall between the Secretary of the Treasury and the New 
York banks. 

It is now reported from Washington that the silver dollars flow back into 
the Treasury nearly as fast as they are paid out, and that the amount retained 
in circulation is far short of the monthly coinage, which must be about two 
and one-fourth million dollars. A dispatch from Washington, dated September 
21, says: ‘*Between September Ist and 18th 1,354,890 standard silver dollars 
were paid out by the Treasurers of the United States. During this time 
979,829 silver dollars were returned to the Treasurers, leaving a balance of 
$ 377,066 put in circulation,” 


SUBSIDIARY SILVER.—The, law providing for the redemption of subsidiary 


silver was approved June 9g, 1879. The redemption by months has been as 
follows : 


$ 2,395,957 
3:414,224 
2,602,318 

———— $8,412,499 

The redemption at various cities has been as follows : 


Washington.... $163,037. -- «©. Cacao... 0... soo v0 0 8 00 $34Gj000 
New York «oo 0.00000:2j077,44r .. St. Louis 270,000 

oo Mew Ovens... cccces 164,650 
Philadelphia.... -. San Francisco......... 1,905,000 
Baltimore,....... 


Cincinnati............ ; $8,412,499 
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NEw YorK.—The directors of the National Park Bank, on September 12th, 
elected Mr. George H. Potts as president, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. James L. Worth. 

Mr. Potts resided for many years at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, and was one of 
the largest miners of anthracite coal in that State. He removed to New York 
in 1853, and became the head of the firm of Lewis Audenreid & Co., a 
prominent house in the coal and iron trade. At the end of 1873 he retired 
from business with an ample fortune. Mr. Potts is one of the heaviest 
stockholders of the bank, and has been one of its directors ever since its 
organization. His experience and ability cause his election to be received with 
much satisfaction by the stockholders and customers of the bank. 


Mr. JAMES M. Morrison, President of the Manhattan Company Bank, 
resigned his position on September 13th’'in consequence of ill-health, and the 
resulting need of entire rest. The Board of Directors have accepted the resig- 
nation, to take effect when a successor shall be chosen. Mr. Morrison will 
continue to be a director of the institution, with which he has been connected 
for forty years. In 1840, after several years experience in the Merchants’ and 
United States Banks, he entered the Manhattan Company as First Teller, and 
two years later was promoted to the Cashiership. This position he held until 
1860, when he was elected President of the bank. His career has been one 
of credit to himself and satisfaction to the bank whose affairs he has so success- 
fully managed. 


CALIFORNIA.—At a meeting on September 1, of the stockholders of the 
National Gold Bank and Trust Company, San Francisco, it was decided to go 
into liquidation, The report of the committee appointed to examine affairs 
showed that the capital had become impaired by the loose manner of doing 
business, for which the officers were censured. It was also shown that the bank 
had never fully recovered from the disaster of 1875. 


THE CHINESE.—At the recent election in California, the vote in San Fran- 


cisco, on the question of Chinese immigration, was 229 in its favor, and 40,717 
against it. In the whole State, out of a total of 160,000, it is said that only 
1,000 favor Chinese immigration. 

LEADVILLE.—The Denver & South Park Railroad, which is built through the 
Big Platte Canon, is now within thirty miles of Leadville. It is said that within 
a year Leadville will be reached by the above road and by two others, viz., a 
branch through the Arkansas Canon of the Denver & Rio Grande, and by the 
Georgetown High Line. A letter from Leadville, written early in September, 
stated that the daily cost of hauling ores and goods to and from the then 
nearest railroad station was $11,000. The daily outturn of the precious metals 
from the Leadville mines is estimated at 50,000. 

ILLinoIs.—The banking firm of Rogers, Richardson & Co., at Warren, has 
been dissolved by the withdrawal of Mr. Manley Rogers, its business being 
continued by the remaining partners. Messrs. N. B. Richardson, and S. A, 
Clark, under the style of Clark & Richardson. Mr. Rogers, who now retires, 
was one of the founders of the banking business in Warren, in 1864, a part of 
the time as President of the Farmers’ National Bank, which his banking firm 
preceded and succeeded. 


KEeNTuCKY.—On September gth the Directors of the Kentucky National 
Bank elected Mr. Logan C. Murray President of the bank, to succeed the late 
Judge Ballard. Mr. Murray has been from the beginning one of the chief pro- 
moters of the fortunes of the Kentucky National, and has always been its prin- 
cipal executive. The Courier-Yournal remarks that ‘‘no bank officer of his age 
in Louisville, that we can recall, has ever been so much honored—the import- 
ance of the office being illustrated by the fact that the clearings of the bank 
last year amounted to $23,000,000.” 

Mr. Jas. M. Fetter, Teller, was elected Cashier to succeed Mr, Murray. 


SILVER FoR ASIA.—The Peninsular and Oriental steamer, which left South- 
ampton (Eng.) September 4, took of silver £79,200 for Bombay, £ 500 for 
Manila, £71,680 for Penang, and £ 2,830 for Shanghai. Total £154,210, 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD.—The report of the President, submitted at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders, contains the following: The conver- 
sion of the bonds on September 17th amounted in all to $30,207,100, and 
there are outstanding to-day of those bonds only $529,400. The report fur- 
ther states that the business of the road in both local and through traffic is 
steadily increasing. The acreage of wheat along the line this year is estimated 
to be double that of last year, and the new breaking up of land indicates 
that next year it will be double that of the present. The earnings for the 
ten months ending June 30, 1879, do not show the full extent of the increase 
of the business of the road, as the movement of the wheat crop does not 
begin until September. 

The gross earnings for these ten months are $1,167,261. The gross earn- 
ings for the same months last year were $947,248, showing an increase of 
$ 215,013. The operating expenses were $711,463, leaving ret, over operating 
expenses, $455,798. Deducting all expenses, taxes, insurance, etc., there is left 
net over all for ten months, $ 348,305. 


Heavy DEFALCATION.—In examining the affairs of the North-Western National 
Bank, at Minneapolis, the Bank Examiner discovered, on September 12, a large 
deficit. He promptly called to it the attention of the Assistant Cashier, 
W. W. Keene, who at once confessed that he was a defaulter to the extent of 
$ 135,000, which he had lost in speculations. He delivered himself up for 
arrest, and surrendered about $8,000, the unexpended margins on his opera- 
tions. Mr. Keene has been regarded as a young man of irreproachable 
character, and was much respected. The bank had a paid-up capital of 
$ 500,000, with a surplus of % 40,000, and is abundantly strong. An assess- 
ment upon the stockholders, who are wealthy men, will make good at once the 
deficiency. Mr. S. E. Neiler, Cashier of the bank, is absent in Europe. 


EvzaBeTtH City, N. J.—A meeting of citizens, September 6, accepted the 
report of a committee, that resistance be made in the courts to the $6,000,coo 
debt of the city, upon the three following grounds : 

First.—That the city was not authorized to incur debts exceeding $700,000 
in the aggregate. 

Second —That the Consolidated Improvement Act, under which $ 2,000,000 
of the debt was incurred, is unconstitutional. 

Third.—That, in respect to the money borrowed of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company, the city officials had no right to make such a loan, 

The merits of these several defences are matters for the judicial tribunals to 
decide. Magazines and newspapers are not courts constituted to settle private 
controversies, 


A CASHIER VINDICATED.—The First National Bank of Ashland, Penn., failed 
in 1877, with liabilities amounting to over $100,000. It was alleged at the 
time that William Torrey, the Cashier, had appropriated the money of the bank 
and applied it in outside business. A criminal prosecution was brought by one 
of the stockholders, and is now being tried. But, in the meantime, the Bank 
Examiner, James Ryon, has paid off all the depositors ; and, on September 17th, 
at a meeting of the stockholders, Mr. Torrey was elected agent of the bank. 
He declined, however, to act, expressing his thanks for the mark of confidence 
shown him, 


FINANCE IN PoLitics.—The Republican State Convention, held at Wor- 
cester, September 16, adopted the following among its resolutions: ‘*‘We are 
opposed to repudiation in all its forms, either by a scaling of debts, or a de- 
basement of the legal-tender circulation. We insist that the paper and the 
coin circulation shall at all times be maintained at par with the gold standard 
of the commercial world.” 

A conference of the Young Republicans of Massachusetts, held at Worcester 
on the preceding day, adopted the following as a part of their declaration of 
principles : ‘‘The presentation of the National faith and of the National honor 
demand that all ‘coin’ debts of the United States shall be paid in gold, and 
that all schemes of issuing as money, coin or currency of less or varying value, 
be strenuously opposed.” 
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SHRINKAGE OF ASSETS—The receiver of the Merchants & Mechanics’ Bank 
of Troy, N. Y., reports that the assets, other than real estate, to the nominal 
amount of $753,413, realized $67,226. 


Outo,—An interesting question, and one involving large sums of money, has 
been developed by suits instituted by the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company against various borrowers. A special from Toledo, September 19, to 
the Cincinnati Commercial, states that in the case of this company vs. Steddins, 
to recover $15,000 loaned on mortgages, the attorneys for the defense set up 
a plea that the loan was made in violation of the amendatory statute passed 
February 20, 1874, and the mortgage is therefore invalid. The statute in 
question provides that no company or corporation, organized under the laws of 
any other State, or of the United States, or of any foreign Government, doing 
banking or other kind of business in connection with insurance, shall do busi- 
ness in Ohio. A number of suits are involved, and it is understood that in 
all the same defense will be set up. No attention has ever been paid to this 
law, and the Connecticut Mutual alone has loaned over a million dollars in 
Lucas County, saying nothing of amounts loaned by other companies of the 
same nature. Proceedings in foreclosure have been begun in the United States 
District Court, and the greatest interest is felt in the result, both among bor- 
rowers and lenders. 


SouTH CAkOLINA.—Some heavy failures have occurred at Charleston during 
September. James Adger & Co, bankers, suspended on Septémber 1gth. It 
is reported that their liabilities will amount to nearly $2,000,000. On the 
2oth, the People’s Bank, which is one of the losers, made an assignment, and 
will wind up its affairs. This is a State bank, distinct from the People’s 
National Bank, which is not affected by the failure. 


REFUNDING THE VIRGINIA DeBpt.—General Asa Rogers, second auditor of 
Virginia, has addressed a letter, under date of September 16, to the editor of 
the Aichmond Dispatch, in which he says: ‘‘In reply to your question as to the 
progress we have made in funding the public debt, I have to say that the whole 
amount of the bonds actually issued to this time is: In coupon bonds, 
$5,819,100; in registered bonds, %289,700; in sterling bonds equal to, 
$383,000. Total, $6.491,800. And there is in the Treasurer’s office ready to 
fund, when the engravers send the bonds from New York, $724,484; making 
in all, $7,216,284. The stock funded is: From class No. 1, $5,265,710; 
from class No. 2, $1,950,574. ‘Total, $7,216,284, which is an excess of No. 
1 over No. 2 of $ 3,315,137. 

The Dispatch says: ‘‘We have reason to know that the amount funded by 
the 1st of October, will exceed in new bonds $ 8,000,000.”’ 


CANADA.—It was announced, on September 23d, that Mr. Charles F. 
Smithers, of ‘the New York agency, has been appointed to, and has accepted, 
the position of General Manager of the Bank of Montreal, in place of Mr. R. 
Bb. Angus, whose resignation was mentioned in our last number. 


Montreal.— A creditor of the Mechanics’ Bank, has entered personal 
action against the directors and manager Menzies, to recover the amount 
due him for bills of the bank which he holds, At a meeting of the general 
creditors of the bank, September 17th, it was decided to take the management 
of the bank out of the directors’ hands and place it in insolvency. 


Mr Henry H. Gripes, ex-Governor of the Bank of England, has published 
a pamphlet in favor of bi-metallic money. From reviews of it in the London 
financial journals, we see that he proposes that England, Germany, the United 
States, and India, should join the Latin Union in coining the metals at the 
ratio of 15% to I. 


PEeru.-—Advices from Panama, dated September 6, state that the South Pacific 
Times reports much excitement over the over-issue of notes of the National 
Bank of Peru, and the suspension of payments by that institution. A com- 
mittee appointed by the government to examine the books has submitted a 
report, in which it says: The original invoices showed that the notes ordered 
and received when the bank was founded, amounted to 12,940,000 sole 
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[ about $12,500,000]. Upon comparing this sum with the entries in the books 
presented for the purpose, the committee discovered a large difference, showing 
the bank to have received a larger amount in fifty sole notes than that set down 
in the invoices under inspection, The committee not receiving a satisfactory 
explanation, resolved to suspend further examination and to proceed immediately 
to burn all the new notes not issued and remaining in the bank and those 
which had been called in. This was done. 

A further examination was then had, and the discovery made that since 
November 6, 1875, that is to say, two months after the restriction of the issue 
had been fixed by the government, the bank began to make a new issue over 
and above that aiready authorized. The new issue, according to the special 
book kept by the manager, amounted to 2,265,000 soles, as proved by special 
records drawn up by the managers and various directors. After this discovery 
had been made and proved, fresh papers were shown to the committee prov- 
ing that on different dates, commencing after November, 1875, there had been 
received from the United States 2,320,000 soles, which, added to the 12,940,000 
previously received and sums received from other branches, make a total issue 
of 15,860,000 soles received in bank notes. 

The records show that this sum had been disposed of as follows: Destroyed, 
9,114,926; in circulation, 4,679,074; stated to have been burned, but without 
sufficient proof of destruction, 706,000; circulation over and above the 
restricted issue, 1,360,000 ; total, 15,860,000. In view of this circumstance, the 
nature of which the committee refrains from qualifying, the committee required 
the Commissioners of the Directors to give guarantees not only for the 1,360 
soles increased issue, but also for the 706,000 soles stated to have been burnt. 
Up to the present time the committee has not succeeded in obtaining said 
guarantees, 

The director and manager of the bank are both in custody pending investiga- 
tions into the matter of the fraudulent issue. The Chamber of Deputies author- 
ized the government to issue the necessary orders for the closing and liquida- 
tion of the National Bank of Peru and to proceed civilly and criminally against 
the guilty parties. The Minister of Finance is also accused of being an accom- 
plice in the bank fraud, he having entered into a contract with the bank for a 
government loan, but the bank having suspended payment the contract was 
declared annulled. 


OBITUARY. 

JAMES LAWRENCE WorTH, president of the National Park Bank of New 
York, died on August 29th, at his summer residence at Islip, L. I., after a 
very brief illness. 

Mr. Worth was born in Hudson, N. Y., in 1813. He had always enjoyed 
excellent health and was in the full vigor of usefulness. His first experience 
in the banking business was as a clerk in the City Bank, of which his father, 
the late Gorham A. Worth was president. When the Park Bank was organ- 
ized, in 1856, Mr. Worth became its paying teller. In 1861 he succeeded Mr. 
Charles A. Macy, as its cashier, and in September, 1876, upon the death of 
Wm. K. Kitchen, was elected president. Mr. Worth was a man of sterling 
uprightness of character, a gentleman of courteous manners, and of varied 
attainments. He was a skillful and accomplished banker, whose opinions and 
advice were often sought upon questions connected with financial affairs. 


SAMUEL YorKS, of Danville, Pa., died at Washington City on August 27th, 
aged sixty-two years. He had been in ill health for several months, and 
much of the time entirely unable to attend to business. A week before his 
death he had started for Hot Springs, Virginia, but was obliged to stop at 
Washington. 

Mr. Yorks was president of the First National Bank of Danville, towards 
the organization of which he had largely contributed, from its establishment 
in 1864 untill the day of his death. He had been one of the first board of 
county commissioners of Montour county, and during his life filled many other 
positions or trust and responsibility, always in a satisfactory manner. His 
record is that of a pure and upright man, of genial and dignified manners, 
winning the respect and esteem of all who knew him. 
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B. B. Woopwarp, for many years Cashier and afterwards President of the 
Davenport National Bank, died at his home in Davenport, Iowa, on August 
1gth. Mr. Woodward was born in Wayne county, New York, in 1817. He 
became a merchant in Davenport in 1849, but in 1856 entered into the bank- 
ing business as teller for a private firm. In 1858 he was elected cashier of 
the Merchants’ branch of the State Bank of Iowa, which in 1863 became the 
Merchants’ National Bank. Mr. Woodward continued to be its cashier until 
May, 1875, when he was elected president. His sickness and death are 
attributed to too close application to business. In addition to the duties as a 
bank officer he carried on an insurance business, and was trustee and executor 
of numerous estates. 

In the death of Mr. Woodward Davenport loses one of its best and most 
honored citizens. He was an upright and conscientious man, exact in his deal- 
ings, prompt, energetic, quiet, patient, and an excellent counsellor, If he had 
any fault as a business man it was in placing too much confidence in humanity. 
His own nature was so honest that he was unsuspicious of others. He was a 
man of great benevolence of character, and a liberal donor to religious and 
other objects. 


ae 


EXPENDITURES OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


The following form of inquiry has been sent to every Savings bank in New 
York by Acting Superintendent Lamb of the Banking Department : 

STATE OF NEW YORK, BANK DEPARTMENT, ‘ 
ALBANY, September 10, 1879. 

Sir:—The opinion of the Attorney-General given to the Superintendent, 
July 16, 1879, a copy of which was transmitted to you, declares that neither 
the deposits in Savings institutions nor their income can be expended for cer- 
tain purposes therein named. In that opinion it is also stated that ‘‘it is 
undoubtedly the duty of the Superintendent of the Bank Department to re- 
quire the restitution of the fund misappropriated or unlawfully diverted by the 
trustees of a Savings bank, and in case of failure to make restitution, to report 
the facts to the Attorney-General that proceedings may be instituted for their 
recovery according to law. In compliance with the rule of official duty, thus 
imposed on me, I desire specific information from your institution upon these 
points : 

Has money been paid out of the funds of the Savings bank for any of the 
following purposes at any time, and if so, what sum or sums have been paid 
on each or any of the objects below named : 

1. To trustees for compensation for services upon committees. 

2. To chairmen of standing committees for services as chairmen of such 
committees. 

3. For entertainments or suppers for the Board of Trustees. 

4. To pay for gifts or testimonials to officers or past officers, or to other 
persons outside of the bank. 

5. To make contributions for benevolent or charitable or sanitary objects. 

6. To pay gratuities to the widows of deceased officers. 

7. To pay donations or gratuities to officers or employees for past services, 
who had been paid regular salaries for their services. 

8. For Christmas or wedding gifts to employees of the bank. 

9. To pay costs and expenses to get bills through the Legislature to pay 
claims for interest on illegal loans, or to pay other claims. 

10. To pay for the alleged services of agents or lobby-men to procure legis- 
lation for Savings banks. 

. 11. To pay for portraits or busts of past or present officers of the Savings 
anks., 

I beg leave to request that replies shall be specific to each inquiry, giving 
the amount and the exact date of each such payment, if any has been made, 
at any time since the bank opened for business. Respectfully yours, 

HENRY L. LAMB, Acting Superintendent. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from September No., page 243.) 


Capital.——~ 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 


2432 Scotland Co, National Bank.. Jas. W. Harris. $ 50,000 
Memphis, Mo. John W. Barnes. $ 50,000 


2433 City National Bank sah. TD; SRO. 6.5. s0:6:000: 250,000 
Springfield, Mass. Henry H. Bowman. 150,000 


2434 First National Bank Walter Mann 50,000 
Bismarck, DAKOTA. G. H. Fairchild. 30,000 


2435 Chapin National Bank Jas. A. Rumrill 
Springfield, Mass, W. F. Callender, 500,000 


2436 First National Bank Jefferson Raynolds........ 
Las Vegas, NEW MEXxIco. George J. Dinkel. 50,000 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER, 


( Monthly List, continued from September No., page 243.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, in place of 


N. Y. City. National Park Bank George H. Potts, Pr. J. L. Worth.* 
” « , Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank... Oliver F. Berry, Cas A. Halsey.* 


CAL.... Stockton Sav. & Loan Society.- Aug. Minter, Cas J. Littlehale. 


Conn... Charter Oak Nat’l Bank, Jonathan F. Morris, Pr.. C. T. Hillyer. 
Hartford) J. P. Taylor, Cas. ...... J. F. Morris. 


DAKOTA First Nat’l Bank, Deadwood.... M. C. Thum, Cas S. N. Wood. 

. Citizens’ Nat’! B’k, Washington. Thomas C. Pearsall, Case W. N. Roach. 

Washington County Bank, John Huegely, Pr..... . P. E. Hosmer. 
Nashville } James A. Watts, V. P... J. Huegely. 

. Citizens’ Bank, Hagerstown.... John Brooks, Pr 

. Citizens’ Nat’l B’k, Des Moines: W. G, Nixon, 4. C 

. Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, i A. A. Hyde, Cas G. C. Strong. 

Wichita ] George C. Strong, 4. C.. 


Logan C. Murray, Pr.... B. Ballard.* 
James M. Fetter, Cas.... L. C. Murray. 


Kentucky Nat’l B’k, Louisville | 


MAINE.. Veazie Nat'l Bank, Bangor..... Charles V. Lord, Pr A. Veazie. 
Mass. .. Chapin Banking & Trust Co., | James A. Rumrill, Pr.... J. M. Thompson. 


Springfield 1 W. F. Callender, Cas.... J. D. Safford. 
MICH... First Nat’l Bank, Marquette.... C. H. Call, Pr P, White. 
Edward F. C. Young, Pr. A. H. Wallis.* 
N. J.... First Nat’l Bank, Jersey City.{ George W. Conklin, Cas. E. F. C. Young. 
John W. Omberson, 4. C. G. W. Conklin. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Washington.. James A. Swayze, Pr.... J. H. Groff.* 
. Second National Bank, Elmira. C. R. Pratt, Cas W. F. Corey. 


- Saratoga County + ; Perry Emigh, Cas., D.M. Van Hoevenbergh. 


Ou10... First National Bank, Delphos.. Theodore Wrocklage, Pr. R. Reul. 

PEeNN.. First National Bank, Danville.. Christian Laubach, Pr... S. Yorks.* 

TENN .. Cleveland Nat’! B’k, Cleveland. J. H. Craigmiles, Pr..... J. E. Raht. 

Pr. QuE Bank of Montreal, Montreal... C. F, Smithers, Gen. Mgr. R. B. Angus. 
* Deceased. 





NEW BANKS AND BANKERS, 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from September No., page 242.) 
State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 
ARK... Fayetteville .... Reed & Ferguson.. .... Boatmen’s Sav. Bank, St. Louis, 
» ..H Hope Exch. Bank (Young, Gaines & Co.) 
First National Bank Amer. Exch. Nat. Bank, 
$30 Walter Mann, Pr. G. H. Fairchild, Cas. 
» .. Lead City Thum, Lake & Co........ Kountze Brothers. 
Kansas. Salina John Sherrin Kountze Brothers, 
. Springfield Chapin National Bank .... Fourth National Bank, 
$ 500,000 James A. Rumrill, Pr. W. F. Callender, Cas. 
; Springfield City National Bank 
$ 150,000 James D. Safford, Pr. Henry H. Bowman, Cas. 
Canton ........ Aldrich & Lockwood....... Kountze Brothers, 
. Memphis Scotland Co, Nat’l Bank... Metropolitan National Bank. 
$ 50,000 James W. Harris, Pr, John W. Barnes, Cas. 
N. Mex. Las Vegas First National Bank.. Kountze Brothers. 
$ 50,000 Jefferson Raynolds, "Pr. Geo. J. Dinkel, Cas. 
Ou10... Hicksville Hicksville B’k (E. D. Otis, Cas.) Irving National Bank. 
Wis.... New Lisbon.... Farmers & Merch, B’k (A. B. Briggs, Cas.) Can. B’k of Com, 


re 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 243-) 


CaL ... San Francisco.. National Gold Bank & Trust Co.; in liquidation. 
. Fresno Bank of Fresno; closed. No successor. 


Brown & Thum; consolidated with First National Bank. 
Gkisdsa Covington B. W. Robson (Exchange Bank) ; failed. 
Kansas, Salina John Geis & Co.; closed. Expected to pay in full. 
Minn... Grand Meadow. Lovell & Easton; sold out. 


Ou10... Cincinnati German-American Bank (Hakman, Hengehold & Co.); 
dissolved. 


S. C.... Charleston People’s Bank of South Carolina; assigned and winding up. 
James Adger & Co. ; suspended. 


4 ee 


So 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 243.) 
ARK.... Hot Springs.... Bank of Hot Springs; consol. with Arkansas State Bank, 
CoL.... Fairplay C. G. Hathaway; now Hathaway’s Bank. 
Dakota Bismarck Merchant’s Bank; now First National Bank. Same officers. 
Aes ca Augusta Branch, Sons & Co.; now Branch’s Sons & Co. 
ILL..... Warren........ Rogers, Richardson & Co,; now Clark & Richardson. 
Kansas. Dodge City.... York, Hadder & Draper; now York & Draper. 
Mass... Springfield Chapin Banking & Trust Co.; now Chapin National Bank, 


MINN... Duluth Duluth Savings Bank; reorganized as a State Bank, under 
title of American Exchange Bank. Same officers. 


Mo. ... Memphis....... Scotland County Bank; now Scotland County Nat’l Bank, 
Same officers and capital. 


NEB..., Fremont A. P. Hopkins; now Hopkins and Millard. 
N.M.. Las Vegas Raynolds Brothers; now First National Bank. 


N. Y.... Hammondsport Bank of Hammondsport; Ainsworth & Co.; now B. F- 
Drew & Co. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


INTEREST BEARING DEBT. 

Aug. 1, 1879. Sept. 1, 1879. 
Bonds at six per cent............. ismadraasaecieslin + $283,681,350 .. $283,681,350 
Bonds at five per cent.... 508,440,350 .. 508,440, 350 
Bonds at four-and-a-half per cent 250,000,000 .. 250,000,000 
Bonds at four per cent 734732,750 +. 736,398,800 
Refunding certificates........ 6,058,350 .. 4,390, 500 
co a rei ere ae 14,000,000 .. 14,000,000 
Total principal $ 1,796,912,800 .. $1,796,917,000 
PR as eisasstssredtennndeassenceaasaeaue 16,954,817 .. 17,409,972 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED.........-- 78,737,550 -- 41,140,910 

PN sid icancanebnbwacaie pitinde tite adeke te 2,671,234 .. 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes $ 346,742,481 
oT ene jon 40, 330,000 
Fractional currency 15,814,823 
Gold and silver certificates 18,026,550 


Total principal $ 420,913,854 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest 8,617 


Total debt gdemateinidie Basa dcthbcee sateen $ 2,296, 564,204 .. $2,254,147,966 
Interest 19,634,669 .. 19,314,466 


ToraL Dest, principal and interest $2,316,198,873  .. $ 2,273,462,432 
Total Cash in the Treasury 282,905,273 -- 243,096,228 


Debt, less Cash in the Treasury at date $ 2,033,293,600 
Decrease of debt during the month 
Increase of debt since June 30, 1879 


Interest due and unpaid $ 4,801,602 

Debt on which interest has ceased 78,737,550 ++ 41,140,910 

Interest thereon 2,671,234 .. 1,836,567 
18,026,550 .. 18,410,550 

U. S. notes held to redeem certificates of deposit.. 40,330,000 .. 35,175,000 

Cash balance available at date 138,338,335 -- 142,430,678 


$ 282,905,273 -- $ 243,696,228 


AVAILABLE ASSETS. 
Cash in the Treasury $ 430,591,297 -- $ 353,152,577 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, 


Principal outstanding $64,623,512 .. $64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not yet paid Sas, 229 ... 5 
Interest paid by the United States................ 43,712,450 .. 43,712,450 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, etc 12,590,053 12,710,188 
Balance of interest paid by the United States.... 31,116,397 .. 31,002,261 





NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET, 


“NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 24, 1879. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.81 a 4.814% in gold. 


The tranquility of the financial situation continues. In almost every aspect 
the movements of the money market confirm the views which we have repeat- 
edly offered as to the stability of resumption and the encouragiug prospects of 
business. Time loans are making at five to six per cent., and commercial 
paper passes freely at five to seven per cent. Call loans are six to seven per 
cent., and the market is active. The European demand for our breadstuffs con- 
tinues to attract attention here and abroad. Our total imports of gold since the 
beginning of August have been $29,500,000, and since the resumption of specie 
payment, 8 33,688,000, To this influx of gold must be added the large aggre- 
gate products of our own mines which amount to thirty-five millions at least, 
since the beginning of the year. In view of these and other facts much less is 
now said about the dangers which threaten us in the early future, to shake the 
stability of our finances or endanger the permanence of resumption. Some of 
the banks are agitating the project of holding in their own vaults the gold 
required for their lawful reserves instead of intrusting it to the keeping of the 
Treasury. At present, however, this project is not commanding much attention, 
though it might become prominent should any unforeseen perturbation arise in the 
loan market in the early future. Of such a contingency, however, there is no 
apparent indication, and the general aspect of tranquility leads our banks and 
capitalists to prefer time loans to loans on demand, although the latter command 
just now the higher rates. The bank reserves are increasing, as will be seen 
from the subjoined averages of the New York Clearing House : 

Legal Excess of 

1879. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 
Aug. 30.. «+ +-$258,160,300 . $19,684,700 . $ 41,279,300 . $ 20,942,500 . $ 228,817,400 .. $ 3,759,650 
Sept. 6..+... 257,386,800 «+ 19,753,800 «- 40,088,900 .. 21,372.300 .. 226,635,600 .. 3,183,800 
13 256,960,400 .. 19,876,900 .- 39,481,100 .. 21,603,500 .. 225,572,900 -. 2,964,775 
259,391,000 ++ 19,942,000 «+ 42,029,400 .. 21,384,900 .. 228,271,000 .. 4,903,650 


The Boston bank statement for the same period is as follows : 


1879. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Sept. 1. +e0+0 $29,447,200 «+++ $3,531,200 «+++ $4,375,200 + +++ $42,945,600 «+++ $ 26,981,400 
ve B..ce000 1279747;9OO 2000 3,304,200 +eee 4,182,000 «eee 43,340,700 «+05 27,117,800 
Sf TSseeeees 127,793,200 +eee 3,347,600 «eee 4)180,900 «.+- 43,853,300 e+e 27,197,500 
BBeccee *+ 126,748,000 .+++ 3,267,100 «44+ 4,034;000 +2++ 43,664,300 «2+- 27,376,900 


“ 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1879. Loans. Reserve. Deposits. Circulation. 
Sept. $ 62,784,728 sees $16,539,218 = eee) 8 $1y565,795 $11,445,171 
3 Lewaces 62,880,264 oss 16,569,557 ° 51,580,453 11,500,647 
62,749,828 oese 16,614,554 52,154,961 11,516,320 

62,550,008 see 1793773438 ecce 52,817,043 eae 11,568,656 
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At this season it is usual to expect an active movement of currency and 
deposits to the interior to move the crops and prepare for the fall trade. We 
are often reminded that formerly these currents produced considerable disturb. 
ance at certain critical periods, and of late some persons have anticipated that 
a similar trouble might arise this year, Such predictions however have not as 
yet been verified; and, unless in a few exceptional cases of brief duration, the 
tranquility of the monetary situation has scarcely been at all disturbed since 
the resumption of specie payments, Under these circumstances, the recupera- 
tion of business is proceeding in a gratifying degree and the improvement may be 
fairly expected to go on. Whether the rates of interest will keep up is a 
question on which much diversity of opinion prevails. If the credit of this 
country in Europe were less firm, part of the aggregate of foreign capital which 
is now seeking employment in our money market, might perhaps be suddenly 
withdrawn. In that case the conditions would be more ‘favorable to a rise in 
the rates for loans. But so far as can be seen at present, the indications are 
that there will be an abundant supply in the money market, and that the ten- 
dency of foreign capitalists to invest in this country will augment, and that the 
supply of capital available for our productive enterprises from home and foreign 
sources will be ample for the growth and progress of our agricultural, mining, 
and commercial industry. Perhaps one of the new outlets for capital, which 
is most promising and may prove specially attractive to foreigners is offered 
by the Southern States which need capital on the mortgage of real estate. 
Efforts are making in various efficient ways to meet this new demand. A 
bill was introduced into Congress last session to allow the National banks to 
maké loans upon real estate. A better plan than this will perhaps be adopted, 
and will be set in operation as soon as private and public credit in the 
South revive. From Washington we learn that one of the gratifying indica- 
tions of business improvement is afforded by the issue of new currency to 
the National banks, which has been to a greater] aggregate during the past 
month than in any similar period for many years. 

The stock market is active. Governments are in demand for investment 
and the foreign markets are strong. We give below the range of quotations 
and the amount of each class of bonds reported outstanding in the Treasury 
statement of Ist September. 


-—Range since Jan. 1, 1879.5 -—Amount Sept. 1, 1879.— 
Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon. 
68, 1BB0-2..00...ceeee coup. 10344 Aug. 29 .. 107% June 23 .. $205,075,300 ... $77,661,050 
101% Aug. 27 .. 107% Jam. 15 . 273,482,800 .. 234,957,550 
104 Mar.21 .. 108 May 21 .. 166,108,950 .. 83,891,050 
99 Apr. t .. 103% May 21 .. 466,386,300 .. 270,012,500 
6s, currency..... ecoees reg. 119% Jan. 4 .- 128 May 31 .. 64,623,512 «s ee 
In London, during the month, the prices of our Government bonds have 
gradually advanced, as will be seen from the following table : 
Quotations in Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. r—Range since Fan. 1, 1879.-—— 
London, 5. 12. 19. 23. 24. Lowest. Highest. 
U. S. 5s of 1881.. 10514 .. 105% .. 105% .. 105% .. 106% .. 105 July 16.. 109% Jan. 4 
U.S. 434s of 1891. 108 .. 108% .. 108% .. 108% .. 108% . 106% Mar. 24... 110 May 2 
U. S. 48 of 1907... 105 «. 104% «. 1041 .. 104% «- 104% %. 101 Mar. 26 .. 105% May 22 


In State securities there are few transactions of importance, except in 
Louisiana consols, which have risen to 40%, and attract the most attention. 
The following are the quotations : 
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Sept. Sept. Sept. Range since Fan. 1, 1879.— 
States. le 19. 24. Lowest, Highest. 


Louisiana consols oo 383% .. golf... 36 July 244 .. 69 Jan. 6 
Missouri 68, 89 OF 90 ...seeeeeeeee Yo. — « 106 .. 103% Mar. § .. 107% June 10 
North Carolina 6s, old........ eee oo 32% . 23 .. 18 Feb. 8 .. 25% June 14 
Tennessee 6s, old ae % «830% .~ 27. «.» 30 Aug. 20 .. 42 Feb. 13 
Virginia 6s, consol. Ye .. "81 .- 82 «. 73% June2o .. 73% June 20 
do. do, 2d series.......+ ee -- — « 40 Sept.18 .. 44 Mar. 28 

— ..*84 «.. 84%... 79% Jan. 3 «. 8856 May 23 

*This is the price bid; no sae was made at the Board, 

Railroad bonds are less active. The demand for investment has fallen off 
in consequence of the rise in prices and from other causes. Railroad shares 
are active and coal stocks are improving. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 

QUOTATIONS : Aug. 26. Sept. 2. Sept. 9. Sept. 16. Sept. 23. 


U.S. 5-208, 1867 Coup. 102% .. 102% .. 102%. 102%. 1024% 
U.S. 10-408 Coup 114 .. wi .. 101% oe 101%... 101% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 92% «. 93% -- 94% + 93% >. 92 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 184% .. 119 ia 18% .. t18Y% oe 118% 
Lake Shore 87% .. 8756 +. 87% + 91% « 9334 
Chicago & Rock Island 138% .. 138% .. 138% .. 139% «. 1414 
New Jersey Central... 505% .. 52 oe 524% .. 51% .. 55% 
Del. Lack. & West ... 56% .. 583%, + 601% o 595%. 63% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 46% .. 47% +e 49 . 47% + 524% 
North Western........ 74% « 75% «+ 8034 «. 81% .. 81% 
Pacific Mail......... 16% . 18 a 20% .. 21% 254% 
pene 24% 245%: 2658 .. 26% .. 28% 
Call Loans..... eevcces 6@7 + 4@s + 5s @6 oe 6@7 . 6@7 
Discounts 6@7 +. 6@7 «+ 5@7 ee s@7 . 5@7 
Bills on London 4.80% -4.82% «- 4.80%4-4.82%4.. 4.8054-4.8234.. 4.8214-4.844.- 4.81-4.83 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 44,876,330 -. $42,365,654 -- $39,936,308 .- $30,799,866 .. $26,746,542 
Do. do. gold. $ 132,404,132 .. $135,698,206.. $138,539,843 - - $141,171,324 -- $ 141,263,879 
A city paper, the Yournal of Commerce, publishes detailed lists showing the 
increase of prices from September, 1878, to September, 1879, of the railroad 
bonds and of the shares in companies of various kinds, dealt in on the New 
York Exchange. The aggregate is very large : 
Increase in prices of shares isesctab maine - » $217,306, 505 
” «66 sailroad bonds......... 227,775,900 


$ 445,082,405 

During the month of August, Great Britain imported £663,141 of silver, 
and exported £716,261. The exports were principally to India and to Austria 
via Germany, being £398,600 to India and £152,300 to Austria, 

The aggregate silver coinage at the Austrian and Hungarian mints from Jan- 
uary 1, 1878, to September 30, 1878, was 9,726,080 florins, From October 
I, 1878, to July 31, 1879, it was 23,075,473 florins. The Government issue 
of one-florin notes has been reduced from eighty-six million florins to sixty 
million florins, and the declared intention is to withdraw them entirely. 

The statement that the Bank of France charges a premium of one mill for 
paying out gold, turns out not to be true. That premium is only charged 
when brand new twenty-franc pieces are called for, and these are really worth 
a premium of two mills, in consequence of their greater weight of metal. All 
other descriptions of gold coins are paid out by the bank without any pre- 
mium. The above explanation is made in a card of Ottamar Haupt, of Paris, 
published in the London journals, 
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It is reported from Washington, that at the close of business on the 16th 
of September, the aggregate of called bonds outstanding was $ 32,510,650, and 
that at the same date the proceeds of the sales of bonds remaining on deposit 
in National banks was $ 16,208,948. On these amounts the Treasury then held 
in its vaults $16,301,702 derived from the sale of the four per cents. The 
relief to be expected from the Treasury in connection with the bond opera- 
tions, is the paying out of this sum of $16,301,702, as the called bonds are 
successively presented for redemption, During the first half of September, the 
presentation of such bonds seems to have amounted to about $10,000,000. Of 
the $16,208,948 due as above from National banks, the statement from Wash- 
ington is that about $7,000,000 is covered by called bonds and coupons in 
the hands of the Treasury agent in London. We suppose that nobody ever 
seriously doubted that during the whole of these transactions the Treasury has 
been perfectly secured against the possibility of loss by any of the National 
bank depositories. 

The British Mercantile Gazette, of August 29, doubtless gave expression to 
the popular ideas in England and France, as to the medium in which Europe 
is paying for American wheat, in saying: ‘‘The great volume of payments 
hitherto has rolled off from France in a stock of American eagles long laid by, 
But the greater amount of payments, say ninety per cent., have been made 
thus far in bonds of the United States and railway securities of a first-class 
order. How long our stock of these securities will hold out it is impossible to 
guess, but rumor is rife that they are beginning to run short.” ~ 

At the date when this was written, about $15,000,000 in gold had been 
shipped, or purchased for shipment, from Europe to this country for wheat. If 
that was only ten per cent. of the payments for wheat, the payments in bonds 
must have been $ 135,000,000. As we know very well on this side, no such 
quantity of bonds, or any approximation to it, has been received here. 


DEATHS. 


At LovISVILLE, KENTUCKY, on Tuesday, July 29th, aged sixty years, Judge 
BLAND BALLARD, President of the Kentucky National Bank. 

At BaLTIMorE, MD., on Thursday, September 11th, aged seventy-one years, 
WILLIAM McKim, formerly of the firm of McKim & Co., Bankers. 

At JERSEY City, N. J., on Monday, July 21st, aged sixty years, ALEXANDER 
H. WALLIs, President of the First National Bank of Jersey City. 

At Yonkers, N. Y., on Monday, September 8, aged fifty-nine years, 
ANTHONY HALSEy, Cashier of the Tradesmen’s National Bank of New York 
City. 

At DAVENPORT, Iowa, on Tuesday, August Ig9th, aged sixty-two years, 
BENJAMIN B, WoopwarD, late President of the Davenport National Bank. 

At Istip, Lonc IsLAND, on Friday, August 29th, aged sixty-six years, 
James L. WortTH, President of the National Park Bank, of New York City, 

At WASHINGTON CiTy, on Wednesday, August 27th, aged sixty-two years, 
SAMUEL YorKS, President of the First National Bank of Danville,, Pa. 





